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MARINE POSTMAN _ 
LEADS BIG LAUGH — 


(Official U.S. Navy photo) 


U. S. Marine flyers on the 
Southwest Pacific island of 
Espiritu Santo, in the New 
Hebrides, are happiest 
when mail comes. Sorry, but 
the Navy did not give us the _— 
names of these boys, or an 
explanation of the big 
laugh. 
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HE Nazis had stopped us cold on the 

hills in front of Bizerte,’’ said an eye- 
witness whose report is illustrated above. 
““My outfit had just been reinforced and 
we were resting, grouped behind a hill 
awaiting orders to attack under the cover 
of smoke. 

“Tommy Sergeant 
Chemical Warfare Service, Smoke Gen- 
erator Company, had been stationed at 
the top of our hill in a radio-equipped 
Jeep. He was to listen for the order from 
our Operations Headquarters and pass it 
on to the Chemical Warfare Unit on our 


flank. 


“Suddenly all hell broke loose as enemy 
low level bombing planes appeared and 
began to bomb and strafe our whole sec- 
tor. Sergeant ........ and his Jeep took 
an awful beating as he stuck to his post 
but no orders came through over his 
radio. We needed that smoke right then 


eaeeeeees 


WILLYS 


SEEPS, MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 





A Tribute to the Fighting Personnel of the Chemical Warfare Service 


SMOKE SCREEN SAVES AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN TUNISIA 


Sergeant Orders Attack in Jeep built by Willys-Overland 


and we needed it badly. After what 
seemed like an hour—I suppose it was 
only about 10 minutes—the Sergeant de- 
cided something was wrong. He started 
his battered Jeep and gunned it across the 
hills for Operations Headquarters about 
a mile and a half away. 


“‘When he got there he found the place 
completely destroyed by enemy bombs. 
Back through that hell he came at 40 
miles an hour and with his Jeep looking 
like a sieve. We watched him take his 
position on the hill and saw him adjust 
his radio with no apparent regard for an 
enemy plane that was spraying machine 
gun bullets all around him. 

“Acting on his own initiative he sent 
the order to lay the smoke that we’d been 
waiting for and it came just in time for 
things had been getting too hot for us. 
We moved in behind that smoke and took 
our objective with few casualties, thanks 





to Tommy and his outfit who laid the 
smoke. 

“In the official citation Tommy got with 
his Silver Star it said, ‘This devotion to 
duty and personal conduct of Sergeant 
eeedeane exemplifies the highest tradi- 
tions of the service.” We who watched 
him that day, as we dug deeper into our 
fox holes, could add a lot more about 
Tommy.” 

* * * 
The Chemical Warfare Service is only one 
of the many branches of Army Service 
Forces and of United Nations Armies 
making such valiant use of Jeeps built by 
Willys-Overland. 


Fighting men say this Jeep will take 
them into and out of places no other mo- 
torized vehicle can reach. It is our privi- 
lege to supply this versatile and widely used 
fighting machine. Willys-Overland Mo- 
“Builders of The Mighty Jeep.” 


tors, Inc. 











Devil” 


The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep ‘‘Go- 
Engine, which was designed Gnd perfected 
by Willys-Overland. 
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United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 





preparesato assure freedom from want in a war-torn world 


HE United States is spending an av- 

erage of $86,000,000,000 a year on 
weapons of war to smash the Axis. 
Wouldn’t it be worth while to spend 
about one fifty-seventh (less than 2%) 
of this amount on food and clothing if 
it shortened the war and helped prevent 
a future conflict? Most people would 
probably feel that an additional $1,500,- 
000,000 would be a small price to pay 
if it saved the lives of thousands of 
American boys and brought them home 
sooner from foreign lands. They would 
say that this sum was but a “drop in the 
bucket” if it buys us an “insurance 
policy” against another war. 

These points were stressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a message asking Con- 
gress to pass a bill providing money 
for United States participation in the 
work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The 
UNRRA was organized early in No- 
vember when delegates of 44 nations, 
representing 80 per cent of the earth’s 
population, signed an agreement in 
Washington to aid the victims of Nazi 
and Japanese aggression. Then the 44 
delegates and 200 experts and advisers 
assembled at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
to make plans for the greatest relief 
and rehabilitation task in history. 


Insurance Against Anarchy 


In his message to Congress the Presi- 
dent did not request any appropriation 
at that time. He said that after the At- 
lantic City meeting he would send 
another message recommending the 
amount of money needed at present. 
UNRRA officials estimated that the 
share of the United States may approxi- 
mate $1,500,000,000, of which the first 
appropriation is expected to be not more 
than $500,000,000 and possibly much 
less. 

“UNRRA will be able to make only a 
beginning in the vast task of aiding the 
victims of war,” President Roosevelt told 
Congress. “The greatest part of the job 
will have to be done by the liberated 
Peoples themselves. What UNRRA can 
do is to help the liberated peoples to 
help themselves, so that they have the 


Be@trength to undertake the task of re- 


ilding their destroyed homes, their 


ruined factories and their plundered 
farms. 

“The length of the war,” he declared, 
“may be materially shortened if, as we 
free each occupied area, the people are 
enlisted in support of the United Na- 
tions’ armies. . . . Already, for example, 
a new French Army has been created 
. . . and increasing numbers in Sicily 
and Italy are falling in step beside the 
soldiers of the United Nations. . 
Millions more are waiting for the mo- 
ment when they, too, can strike a blow 
against the enemy. 

“They do not want charity,” said the 
President. “They seek the strength to 
fight and to do their part in securing 
the peace. Aid to the liberated peoples 
during the war is thus a matter of 
military necessity as well as of hu- 
manity. .. .” 

Commenting upon the President's 
speech the New York Times declared: 
“Humanitarianism is simple wisdom. 
The Golden Rule is the shrewdest kind 
of statesmanship. If we want to enjoy 
in peace our own quart of milk,-or its 
equivalent, we cannot allow the spread- 
ing rot of misery, the pestilence of fa- 
naticism and hate, in any country. What 
it takes to cure this Axis-implanted 
plague will be well spent. . . .” 

The relief and rehabilitation job fac- 
ing the UNRRA far exceeds that which 





confronted the American Relief Ad- 
ministration headed by Ex-President 
Herbert Hoover at the end of World 
War I. From 1919 to July, 1923, this 
organization spent $220,000,000 for re- 
lief in Europe. Today, the relief problem 
involves Asia as well as all of Europe. 
Thirty-five countries, containing more 
than half a billion persons, have been 
occupied by the Axis. These nations 
have been robbed of their wealth and 
their peoples have been left in semi- 
starvation. Furthermore, the Axis lead- 
ers have, according to President Roose- 
velt, “boasted that as they withdraw 
they will leave only devastation—what 
they have not stolen, they will de- 
Oe... 


Lehman Is World Director 


The delegates at Atlantic City pre- 
pared for business by unanimously 
electing former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York director-general 
of the UNRRA. Dean Acheson, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, was elected 
permanent council chairman of the ses- 
sion. Director-General Lehman’s frst 
job will be the feeding of persons in 
the 35 occupied countries as they are 
freed from their Axis masters. But Mr. 
Lehman declared that the main purpose 
of UNRRA will be to “help people to 
help themselves.” That means supply- 


Press Association 


Big Four nations delegates Tingfu T. Tsiang, China; Colonel John J. 
Llewellin, United Kingdom; Dean Acheson, U. S.; and A. A. Gromkyo, Russia. 
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ing them with seeds, machinery, and 
equipment so that they can get back on 
their feet economically and begin pro- 
ducing the things they need themselves, 
and which they can sell to other coun- 
tries. 

This part of the UNRRA work will 
tie in closely with the production plans 
of the United Nations food and agricul- 
tural conference, which was held at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, last spring. (See 
issue of May 10-15, 1943.) The 
UNRRA also will work with the other 
United Nations organizations to be set 
up later to solve the postwar problems 
of currency, banking, and world trade. 
The success of the UNRRA in handling 
relief and rehabilitation will do much 
to lighten the burdens and clear the 
path for other United Nations efforts 
to cooperate on world problems. 

People need not fear that the United 
States will be expected to play Santa 
Claus to a hungry world. Each of the 
uninvaded countries will support the 
UNRRA according to its ability, and 
the war-torn nations will give what they 
can. The “American plan” for financing 
UNRRA is based on the principle that 
each uninvaded country should con- 
tribute 1 per cent of its national in- 
come for that purpose. The total amount 
to be raised is $2,500,000,000 


Each Nation Does Its Bit 


Under the 1 per cent of national in- 
come tormula the United States share 
of the total may amount to $1,500,000,- 
000. The United Kingdom (Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland) would pay 
around $221: 300,000; Canada, $90,- 
000,000; Union of South Africa, $12,- 
000,000; New Zealand, $8,000,000. The 
proposed contribution of India _ is 
_ $35,000,000. This is less than 1 per cent 
of India’s national income for 1943, but 
this point is covered in the American 
plan. It provides that the full 1 per 
cent need not be asked of any country 
that might not be able to afford such a 
contribution. In the case of India, it 
was pointed out that the income per 
person in India was so much lower than 
that of the United Kingdom or the 
United States that the taking of | per 
cent might work a hardship on the 


Indians. 

If the American plan is adopted by 
the Atlantic City meeting, around 
$495,000,000 of the total UNRRA 


fund would be requested of the other 
contributing countries mainly Latin 
American nations. The $2,500,000,000 
fund does not, however, cover the en- 
tire job all over the world. No provision 
is made in this figure for anything that 
may have to be done to combat starva- 
tion and violence in Germany and Japan 
after they surrender. Neither does the 
fund cover the large amounts that cer- 
tam governments in exile will pay for 


their own relief. Those nations that have 
gold on hand are expected to use it and 
will not receive outright gifts. Among 
these nations are France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Norwa9. Despite their 
losses, Belgium and the Netherlands 
have rich colonial possessions that could 
furnish large supplies to liberated coun- 
tries. Norway controls a large merchant 
fleet. Russia has large resources and is 
expected to pay for much of the 
UNRRA goods she receives after the 
war. The Russians will also do a large 
part of the relief work in their own 
country and make generous contribu- 
tions to other countries. This means 
that the total amount spent for relief 
by all countries will be many times 
the $2,500,000,000 set by UNRRA. 


History's Greatest Relief Job 


A picture of the tremendous task 
awaiting UNRRA has been given by the 
Inter-Allied Committee for Postwar Re- 
construction headed Ly Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross. This Committee will be 
merged into the European regional com- 
mittee of UNRRA. Another regional 
UNRRA office will be set up in the Far 
East. 

The Leith-Ross report says that pro- 
vision must be made for 50,000,000 des- 
titute people in Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, there are said 
to be more than 100,000,000 people in 
China and 60,000,000 in Russia who 
may need relief. The needy include not 
only the starved and half-starved, the 
poorly clothed, the homeless and the 
sick and diseased, but also the millions 
of “displaced” populations — the refu- 
gees, exiles, forced labor groups and 
others who have been scattered all over 
Europe and Asia by the war. 

The largest group of displaced per- 
sons, at least 6,500,000, is in Germany 
as prisoners of war and workers from 
occupied countries. Aside from the Rus- 
sians, the largest single group in Ger- 
many is probably Polish, numbering up 
to 2,000,000. There are more than 
1,000,000 French prisoners of war and 
500,000 civilian workers Last May a 
report fixed the total of displaced per- 
sons in Europe at 16,000,000, but this 
figure has soared to 20,000,000. This 
does not include those in Russia, for 


which no information was available, 


“and an estimated 40,000,000 in China. 


Director-General Lehman says that the 
return of all these persons to their 
homes is one of UNRRA’s big problems. 

The Leith-Ross report estimates that 
45,855,000 tons of relief supplies will 
be needed in eight war-torn nations of 
Europe during the first six months after 
the war ends. Goods needed include: 
foodstuffs, oils and fats, feeding stuffs, 
chemicals, fertilizers, rubber, wood, 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLE: 


‘Leith-Ross report concludes: “The pro# 
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Problems to be faced by UNRRA 
in planning for postwar activity. 

ORT 
cork, paper, leather, textiles, clothing, day 
oil, coal, machinery, vehicles, seeds, and “day o 
medical supplies. oe figk 

Europe to Supply Half ne 
UNRRA expects to get about half of cleared 
these relief supplies from European Patrie” 
sources. Scarce shipping will not be masters 
needed to carry the supplies, nor will _ Some 
the goods be drawn from American re- since eé: 
serves. The remaining half of the sup- land to 
plies—23,485,000 tons—will have to be or to | 
carried by ships. Of this, 3,500,000 tons Africa. 
would be shipped from Britain, about dured f 
6,000,000 tons from nearby European tion of t 
countries (Sweden, Spain, or the Medi- the trag 
terranean area), 9,500,000 tons from jm 240. ¢ 
North America, and about 4,000,000 fumblin, 
tons from the rest of the world. The ervernir 
shipment of these supplies from the oes 
United States, Canada, and Central ~ ee 
America may take around 600 Liberty of “te 
ships. This is a large operation and its There 
success will depend in part on how~ Bitey a 
many ships are needed in the Far East- 300.000 
ern war zone and the reduction of sup- already 
plies needed by our forces in Europe gg, 
when the war ends over there. Experts 3 gj, ea 
say, however, that it can be solved by} there ny 
careful planning. They add that the French ¢ 
figures on the amount of relief supplies HF tion, 
to be contributed by the United States Two : 
do not cll for much sacrifice by th€@ temation 
American people. ® tee. On 
Discussing the UNRRA program, the Honoré | 
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visions of relief and rehabilitation wil} 
be the test of the capacity of the United 
Nations to build a more prospero 
world and realize the more pressing @ 
the four freedoms, the freedom fro 
want.” : 
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Peace) 
RRA 
vity. ’ ee . F 
ORTY million Frenchmen wait to- 
hing, day with tingling nerves for that 
oa “day of glory” which is promised in 
‘ the fighting words of their national an- 
them, the “Marseillaise.” For them it 
will come when the last German is 
alf of cleared from the soil of beloved “la 
ypean Patrie” and they can again stand erect, 
tt be masters of their own destiny. 
- will Some of these Frenchmen have long 
- “an since escaped from the French main- 
, sup- land to fight with the United Nations 
to tie or to the French colonies in North 
) toms Africa. But the vast majority have en- 
shail dured for over three years the occupa- 
opean tion of the country by Nazi troops since 
Medi- the tragic collapse of France in June, 
fos 1940. Or they have lived under the 
10.000 fumbling and treachery of the puppet 
~The government set up at Vichy, in south- 
ae em France, by the aged Marshal Petain 
= a and the pro-Nazi Pierre Laval. Now 
a they begin to see hope for the end of 
iiberty their long martyrdom. 
ind its There are good reasons for this hope. 
1 how Today a French army is in the field — 
+ East- $00,000 strong—an army which has 
of sup- already proved its fighting qualities in 
~UrOpe Africa, Sicily, and Corsica. There is 
experts also a sizable French fleet. And finally, 
ved by # there is a central governing body, the 
at the # French Committee for National Libera- 
ipplies tion. 
States Two recent events have focused in- 
by the ternational attention on this Commit- 
m™ ‘ee. On November 9, General Henri- 
um, the # Honoré Giraud retired as its co-presi- 
he prO-@iedent and member while General 
on WH Charles de Gaulle assumed the sole 
United presidency of the body. This brought 
sperous 1 a climax the long feud between two 
sing OMMeeeontending factions in the French 





n from @mmittee. In the double play, Gen- 


Giraud was eliminated from the 









De Gaulle Becomes Political 
Chief, Giraud Army Com- 
mander, as French Commit- 
tee Plans for Restoration 


political scene, although retained as 
military commander of the French 
Army, and General de Gaulle emerged 
as the undisputed political leader of 
Fighting France. 


The Lebanon Outbreak 


In the midst of the political reshuf- 
fling in Algiers, trouble’ broke out in 
Lebanon, a mandated territory under 
French control, on the eastern Medi- 
terranean coast. The French had prom- 
ised independence to the Lebanese 
after the war, but a newly elected 
Chamber of Deputies voted for im- 
mediate and full sovereignty. The rep- 
resentative of the French National 
Committee responded by declaring 
martial law and arresting the Lebanese 
President and Cabinet. Moslem leaders 
reacted violently to this drastic action. 
It was also protested by the British, 
who feared the prospect of stirring up 
Arab hostility against the United Na- 
tions in the Middle East. 

Lebanon is important strategically to 
the Allies because of its ports and the 
terminus of an oil pipeline from Iraq. 
Critics of the French Committee ac- 
cused it of imperialism and of flouting 


‘the Atlantic Charter. In defense of their 


policy, French spokesmen pointed out 
that the Committee is merely a “trustee” 
of French interests and is not empow- 
ered to grant sovereignty to any French 
territory without the consent of the 
French people. 


Courtesy French Delegation 


The French Committee of National Liberation, from a recent photograph taken in Algiers. General de Gaulle is 
shown second from the left. Minister of Information Henri Bonnet at extreme right. 


France Marches on Toward Liberty 


The roots of the present French po- 
litical tangle go back twenty-five years 
to the end of the last war. 

It was a miracle that France came 
out victorious in 1918. There were 
twice as many Germans as there were 
Frenchmen, and France had barely a 
third the industrial resources of her 
powerful neighbor. Only a combination 
of heroism, skill, luck and the assistance 
of her Allies—the United States and 
Britain — won the war for France. And 
this victory was costly to France in 
wealth —and in the loss of nearly 
1,500,000 lives. 


France Between Two Wars 


French jubilation on Armistice Day 
soon gave way to sober apprehension. 
Marshal Foch had demanded, for the 
sake of future security, the annexation 
of the left bank of the Rhine or the 
creation of a buffer state under French 
control. Britain and America objected. 
Clemenceau then abandoned this claim 
in exchange for an Anglo-American 
agreement to guarantee France’s fron- 
tiers. But the United States failed to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and, be- 
cause of an escape clause in the agree- 
ment requiring American ratification, 
England followed suit. The United 
States also refused to enter the League 
of Nations. The relations between 
France and Britain went from bad to 
worse. This encouraged Germany not 
to pay reparations, In 1923 President 
Poincaré, in defiance of Britain, invaded 
the Ruhr “to collect.” France obtained 
little from the occupation, and the ten- 
sion with England almost reached a 
breaking point. : 

In her disappointment, France re- 
verted to her old form of security — 





military alliances. She signed a pact with 
Poland, to assure her of a second front 
against Germany. Then she supported 
the little Entente — Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Still not feel- 
ing safe from German aggression, she 
built a system of fortifications, the 
Maginot Line, extending 125 miles 
along the frontier from Switzerland to 
Belgium, which cost $500,000,000. In 
May, 1935, she signed a pact with Sov- 
iet Russia. Neither side had much love 
for the other, and it never came into 
effect. Four years later the agreement 
was abrogated when Stalin signed his 
pact with Hitler. But by that time 
France and Britain had already be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia at Munich. and 
“security” was a lost cause 


The Decline of France 


What was the domestic situation in 
France during those years? For the 
most part it was chaotic and that, per- 
haps, was the chief cause for the final 
tragedy of France. A dozen political 
parties haggled and: disputed. All par 
ties seemed to agree that since they 
could not have their own way, no one 
should. Petty personal interests tran 
scended the interests of the nation. On 
the extreme right and left powerful 
fascist and communist sections exerted 
opposing influences. 

A few outstanding statesmen like 
Edouard Herriot saw the danger signals 
and tried to warn their people. But the 
wealthier classes feared a socialist gov- 
ernment more than they feared Hitler. 
France’s_ social legislation anti- 
quated. Twice the parties of the “Left” 
(except the communists) formed coali- 
tion governments—in 1924 and _ in 
1932 — and each time they crashed be- 
cause of financial crises. In June, 1936, 
a “Popular Front” government came in- 
to power with Leon Blum as premier. 
The new government introduced many 
social reforms —a New Deal for France 
—and at the same time stiffened its re- 
sistance to pressure from Nazi Ger- 
many. But during the Spanish civil war 
it failed to aid the Loyalist government 
against Franco’s rebels, supported by 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Under the government of Premier 
Daladier in 1938 came Munich, Hit- 
ler’s attack on Poland and _ finally — 
war. Industrial strife and political dis- 
sension continued. The communists 
sabotaged the war effort. The fascists 
openly aided the enemy. The rest is 
well known. On May 10, 1940, Ger- 
many invaded the Low Countries and 
within a month had overrun northern 
France. The Nazis marched into Paris 
on June 14 and the government, now 
headed by Reynaud, moved to Bor- 
deaux. The cabinet resigned and Mar- 
shal Petain took the helm. He pro- 
ceeded to sue for peace despite the de- 
sire of many leaders to continue re- 


was 


sistance from North Africa. After the 
Armistice, Vichy France, under the 
traitor Laval, became a vassal state of 
Nazi Germany. 

Meanwhile an obscure French gen- 
eral fled to England and in a broadcast 
from London called on his compatriots 
to continue the fight. “France has lost a 
battle,” he proclaimed, “but France has 
not lost the war!” The voice was that of 
General Charles de Gaulle. 

Who is de Gaulle? Born in 1890, he 
fought in the last war, was wounded 
and taken prisoner by the Germans. An 
outstanding military student, he advo- 
cated the organization of motorized ar- 
mored corps, which the French High 
Command rejected and the Germans 
accepted and applied. His book, The 
Army of the Future, published in 1934, 
is regarded as a blueprint of the blitz- 
krieg. 

On June 23, 1940, General de Gaulle 
organized in London a_ Provisional 
French National Committee. Several 
French colonies rallied to its standard 

New Caledonia, the Chad, the Cam- 
eroons, French Equatorial Africa. Eng- 
land recognized de Gaulle as 
leader of all Free Frenchmen. His 
Council received financial backing from 
Britain but was denied full recognition 
as a government in exile. The United 
States continued diplomatic relations 
with the Vichy government until No- 
vember, 1942. 

When the Allies invaded North Aft- 
rica, Admiral Darlan, a leading Vichy 
“collaborationist,” appeared unexpect- 
edly on the scene. For military expe- 
diency the Allies accepted his dubious 
support. As General Eisenhower has 
since explained it, “I played ball with 
Darlan because it would take ten divi- 
sions to hold my lines of communica- 
tions open if I didn’t.” After Darlan’s 
assassination General Giraud succeeded 
him as High Commissioner for North 
Africa. 

General Henri-Honoré Giraud is an 
old-line military commander with a dis- 
tinguished war record. He was a cap- 
tive of the Germans in the last war and 
again in this war. Both times he made 
dramatic escapes. His wife and chil- 
dren are in a Nazi concentration camp. 
He was whisked out of France by 
American agents to help in the occu- 
pation of North Africa. 


soon 


The National Committee Emerges 


On July 3 of this year, the two lead- 
ers were brought together through 
pressure of the Allies, and the French 
Committee for National Liberation was 
created with de Gaulle and Giraud as 
co-presidents. In August, following the 
Quebec conference, the British and 
American governments accorded a lim- 
ited recognition to the Committee as 
the administrative body in “those 
French overseas territories which ac- 


knowledge its authority.” The feud be- 
tween the two factions, however, con- 
tinued. The chief issue was control of 
the army. Both sides realized that the 
man who héaded the army of liberation 
would have a decisive voice in deter- 
mining the government of postwar 
France. 

Last month the French Provisional 
Consultative Assembly convened in Al- 
giers. Eighty-four delegates were pres- 
ent including 40 representatives from 
the underground movements in France, 
The French Committee resented the 
fact that they were not invited to the 
Moscow Conference and served notice 
that France would not consider herself 
bound by any decisions concerning 
Germany in which she had not partici- 
pated. 

Finally, on November 9 General 
Giraud yielded to the de Gaullist pres-. 
sure and retired from the Committee. 
With him went three of his appointees. 
This consolidated all political power in 
the hands of de Gaulle. Most of the 
18 members of the Committee are his 
ardent supporters. General Giraud was 
assured, however, that his elimination 
from the political scene would not af- 
fect his authority as commander of the 
French Army. 

Both the generals are stubborn and 
difficult to get along with. Critics of 
de Gaulle accuse him of dictatorial as- 
pirations, He is said to have antago- 
nized both President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. General Giraud, on the other 
hand, has been charged with refusing 
to disavow all ties with Vichy. This he 
vehemently denies. 

London and Washington have made 
it clear that they will not interfere in 
the internal affairs of the French Com- 
mittee unless it hampers the Allied war 
effort or tries to impose itself on the 
French people without their consent. 
In his speech on November 9 Mr. 
Churchill asserted that “The French 
National Committee are not the owners 
but the trustees of the title deeds of 
France.” 

What about the future of France? 
Everyone agrees that no lasting peace 
is possible in Europe without a strong 
and democratic France. The chief prob- 
lem is to avert civil strife between the 
contending political factions. There # 
hopetin the pledge of the Allied pow 
ers to let the French people themselves 
choose the kind of government they 
want. There is also hope in the plat 
form recently drafted by the Frenel 
underground: (a) no dictatorship of 
authoritarian form of government if 
France; (b) no “direction” by any 
power, America, Russian or British, 
how the French Republic should be 
constituted; (c) the election of a 
tional Constituent Assembly. On t 
principles the glory of France 
again be restored. 
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Our Friendship with France 


So France regain her position as 
a great power? 

None can foretell, but if she does, 
the United States will probably play a 
foremost part in that reconstruction. 
France is a vital spot now, for, when a 
second front is opened, there is sure to 
be fighting on French soil. Thus, if 
American soldiers should take part in 
the liberation of France, they will be 
helping to repay the French for the aid 
which that nation gave us in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Although there is friction between 
Generals Giraud and de Gaulle, they 
are united in the desire to revive French 
influence. Giraud is now commander in 
chief of the French armed forces, while 
de Gaulle heads the French Cogamittee 
of National Liberation. A similar desire 
animated French leaders exactly 180 
years ago, after France’s defeat in the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 

By the Treaty of Paris, which ended 
the war, French influence in Europe 
was reduced and the French posses- 
sions on continental North America 
were lost. Thereafter French statesmen 
believed that their best chance of re- 
building France lay in cooperating with 
any English colonies that were ripe for 
revolt against the mother country. Se- 
cret observers therefore were sent to 
the American colonies to keep Paris 
informed of the progress of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. 

The French Foreign Minister early 
in 1776 sent his king an official memo- 
randum on this subject. He explained 
that French aid to the revolting col- 
onies would weaken England militarily, 
hurt her trade, and give France a 
chance to regain some of the lost ter- 
ritories. (Later the first French Min- 
ister to the United States was ordered 
to inform the Americans that France 
was in the war for the sole purpose 
of helping them.) 


French Aid Decisive 


Even before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, the French 
King, secretly directed that $200,000 
worth of munitions be provided for the 
colonies from the royal arsenals. It is 
doubtful whether the battle of Sara- 
toga could have been won in 1777 with- 
out these munitions. Altogether, be- 
tween 1776 and 1783, France gave the 
struggling Americans subsidies of almost 
$2,000,000 and loans of more than 
$6,000,000. All the loans were eventu- 
ally repaid with interest. 

The French government apparently 
would have liked to enter the war as 
soon as the American Revolution began. 
But it was decided to wait until there 


was some assurance that the rebellion 
would be successful. Meanwhile, a 
number of young French officers en- 
tered American service. One of these 
was the able and high-minded Marquis 
de Lafayette, who arrived here in 1777, 
at the age of twenty. 

The American victory at Saratoga in 
1777 removed the last French doubts 
regarding the advisability of entering 
the fray. Now, indeed, France was 
anxious to act quickly, for she discov- 
ered that the British had approached 
the American agents in France and 
offered the colonies home rule within 
the empire if they would stop fighting. 
The American mission used this offer to 
spur on the French. In February, 1778, 
France and the United States signed 
two treaties. 

The first treaty recognized the inde- 
pendence of the United States and re- 
lated to commerce. The second was an 
alliance. Each ally was left to decide 
for itself the size of its military effort 
against Great Britain. Soon after the 
Franco-American alliance was conclud- 
ed, France and Britain were at war. 

France’s early efforts to help the 
United States were disappointing. A 
French fleet under Count d’Estaing was 
outmaneuvered by the British and then 
badly damaged in a storm. But in 1780 
the Count de Rochambeau sailed for 
America with an expeditionary force of 
6,000 men. He also made arrangements 
for eventual strong naval support. 
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By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 


In 1781 the great opportunity for the 
Franco-American allies presented itself, 
in Virginia. There General Cornwallis 
was experiencing difficulties with the 
commander of the American troops, 
General Lafayette. Cornwallis had 
sneeringly announced that he would 
drive “that boy” right out of Virginia. 
But Lafayette turned the tables by driv- 
ing Cornwallis back to the coast. George 
Washington now saw a splendid op- 
portunity for a major victory. 


Surrender of Cornwallis 


He rapidly marched southward from 
New York to Virginia with his own men 
and those of Rochambeau. Simulta- 
neously Admiral de Grasse with a large 
French fleet sailed from the West In- 
dies to Chesapeake Bay. The timing 
of the allies was excellent and Corn- 
wallis soon found himself in a trap at 
Yorktown. Cut off from any help by 
land or sea, he surrendered in October, 
1781. In this battle, which virtually 
ended the war, there were more French 
sailors and soldiers than Americans, 

Despite some ill feeling during the 
nineteenth century, the French and 
American peoples still remember the 
ties established in the period of our 
national birth. Our own Revolution also 
exerted a progressive effect on France's 
popular advances in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. And so, it is not 
remarkable that in this hour of French 


need, the American people desire again » 


to be of help to their old friends, as 
they were in World War I. 
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When Lafayette offered his services to the colonies, he was welcomed by 
Baron de Kalb, a major general in Continental Army, and Silas Deane, who — 


had been sent to France as a confidential agent to secure aid and supplies 4 a F 
















From “The Four Freedoms owl 


«% HE true goal we seek,” declared 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
December, 1941, “is above and beyond 
the ugly field of battle. When we re- 
sort to force, as now we. must, we are 
determined that this force shall be 
directed toward ultimate good as well 
as against immediate evil. We Ameri- 
cans are not destroyers — we are build- 
ers... . We are going to win the war 
and we are going to win the peace that 
follows. . 

Statesmen of the United Nations have 
taken their stand with President Roose- 
velt in insisting that “we are going to 
win the war and we're going to win the 
peace. ...” This determination was dra- 
matically emphasized in the four-power 
declaration signed at Moscow last 
month by the Foreign Ministers of the 
three greatest powers — Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull of the United States; 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of 
Great Britain; Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov of the Soviet 
Union — and the Chinese Ambassador 
to Russia, Foo Ping-sheung. 


The Four-Power Declaration 


Article 4 of the Joint Four-Power 
Declaration declares that “they recog- 
nize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general in- 
ternational organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

In a victory speech delivered on the 
eve of the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the Soviet revolution, Marshal Joseph 
Stalin declared that Russia and her 
Allies must: (1) Free the occupied 
countries; (2) permit the liberated 
countries to decide for themselves the 
form of government they want; (3) 
punish fascist war criminals; (4) es- 
tablish order in Europe and guard 





“WINNING THE PEACE” 


The Statesmen Speak 


against new aggression by Germany, 
and (5) help rebuild the war-shattered 
nations of Europe. 

The Four-Power Declaration is a 
great victory for the United Nations 
and a heavy blow to the Axis “New 
Order.” Joseph E. Davies, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Russia, pointed out 
earlier that: 

“There can be no postwar adjustment 
and no postwar peace that will be effective 
with Russia outside of it. Like the rest of 
the nations winning the war, Russia is too 
big to be left out. What is more important 
still, is that no great enterprise for peace 
could be justly projected without the 
Soviet Union included as a respected, full 
and trusted partner. They have earned it. 
They deserve it. The world needs it.” 

Discussing the 20-year treaty of mu- 
tual assistance which Britain concluded 
with Russia in June, 1942, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden said: 

“The signature of this treaty not only 
formulates and emphasizes the closeness of 
the collaboration bétween our two coun- 
tries during the war; it affords also an 
indispensable basis for European recon- 
struction. . . . The problems of peace, of 
course, are not for Europe alone and I 
hope with sure confidence that the good 
work our two countries have accomplished 
will be welcomed by the President and the 
people of the United States and will enable 
our three countries to work together in the 
years of peace as now in the hard times of 
war 

After the Quebec Conference, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill also ex- 
pressed the hope that the military team- 
work between the United States and 
Great Britain would be continued in the 
postwar years. The Churchill-Eden 
statements on the importance of Ameri- 
can aid in ‘the postwar period were 
answered recently by the United States 
Senate. By a vote of 85 to 5 the Senate 
adopted the Connally Resolution pledg- 
ing American participation in a world 
organization to preserve peace. In- 
cluded in this Resolution was Article 4 
of the Joint Four-Power Declaration. 


China and the Future 


The importance of “postwar plan- 
ning” now has been stressed by China’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, T. V. 
Soong. 

“The new world order . . . will never be 
realized until we start it. And we’ shall 
never be .more ready for starting it than 
now. Under the impact of the terror, the 
sacrifices, and the suffering we are under- 
going, we are seeing more clearly than 
ever before, and perhaps more clearly 
than we ever shall again, the crying neces- 


sity of a new world order. If we cannot 
compose our differences now with all that 
we hold dear at stake, what chances are 
there later when exhaustion, mutual recrim- 
ination, and cynicism at the end of the war 
paralyze common action?” 


Similar sentiments are expressed by 
President Eduard Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia, whose nation was sacrificed at 
Munich in 1938 to save the world from 
war. But the “peace” of Munich lasted 
only a few months, and now President 
Benes says: 

“After this war is won, it is not these or 
those frontiers which will prove decisive 
as regards the future peace. What will be 
decisiye is the will of nations, as always; 
the consciousness that peace, international 
law and justice must always be defended.” 

From Mexico, our neighbor to the 
South, come the words of Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
strong believer in Pan-Americanism: 

“The new order which will arise from 
this terrible conflagration will not be, of 
course, Hitler’s vandal and sterile ‘new 
order’ but one based on law, more elastic, 
yet stronger. All the states will have to 
collaborate in it by curbing their individual 
ambitions, cutting down their armies and 
building up a system in which war is out- 
lawed, in which differences between nations 
may be settled without the idiot resort to 
force... .” 

The importance of collaboration by 
all nations is discussed realistically by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, inspir- 
ing leader of China’s six-year fight 
for freedom. Pointing out that “among 
our friends” there has been recently 
some talk of China becoming the lead- 
er of Asia, “as if China wished the 
mantle of an unworthy Japan to fall 
on her shoulders,” he said: 

“China has no desire to replace Western 
imperialism in Asia with an oriental im- 
perialism or isolationism of its own or of 
any one else. We hold that we must ad- 
vance from the narrow idea of exclusive 
alliances and regional blocs, which in the 
end make for bigger and better wars, to 
effective organization of world unity. Un- 
less real world cooperation replaces both 
isolationism and imperialism of whatever 
form in the new inter-dependent world of 
free nations, there will be no lasting secur- 
ity for you or for us. For us, the 
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Atlantic Charter’and President Roosevelt's 
proclamation of the Four Freedoms for all 


peoples are cornerstones of our fighting 
faith... .” 


Churchill’s “Councils” 


The Four-Power Declaration spoke 
of a “general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states,” but 
gave us no more information on~the 
type of postwar body to be established. 
Probably the clearest official statement 
on this issue was made by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in March, 1943: 


“One can imagine that under a world 
institution embodying or representing the 
United Nations, and some day all the na- 
tions, there should come into being a 
Council of Europe and a Council of Asia. 
It is upon the creation of the Council of 
Europe and the settlement of Europe that 
the first practical task will be centered. In 
Europe lie most of the causes which have 
led to two world wars. ... 

“We must try to make the Council of 
Europe into a really effective League, with 
a high court to adjust disputes and with 
armed forces, national or international or 
both, held ready to enforce these decisions 
and prevent renewed aggression and the 
preparation of future wars. This council 
must eventually embrace the whole of 
Europe, and all the main branches of the 
European family must some day be part- 


ners in it. What is to happen,” he asks, “to 
the large number of small states whose 
rights and interests must be safeguarded? 
It would seem to me, that side by side with 
the great powers there should be a number 
of groupings or confederations which 
would express themselves through their 
own chosen representatives, the whole mak- 
ing a council of great states and group of 
ees 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
also has suggested that the regional 
principle “may be of considerable value 
in international affairs. . . For example,” 
he explained, : 

“European countries, while concerned 
with the problems of Pan-America, should 
not have to be preoccupied with them and 
likewise Pan-America, while concerned, 
should not be preoccupied with the prob- 
lems of Europe. Purely regional problems 
ought to be left in regional hands. This 
would leave to any federated world organi- 
zation problems involving broad principles 
and those practical matters which affect 
countries of different regions or which 
affect the whole world. . . .” 


The Peoples’ Peace 


In a widely quoted speech, delivered 
before the Free World Association, 
New York City, May 8, 1942, Vice 
President Wallace dealt with “problems 
involving the broad principles” of what 
he called a “peoples’ peace”: 








porwin Wous '¢ 


“Those who write the peace must think 
of the whole world. There can be no privi- 
leged peoples. We ourselves in the United 
States are no more a master race than the 
Nazis. . If we really believe we are 
fighting for a peoples’ peace, all the rest 
becomes easy. . . . The peace must mean 
a better standard of living for the common 
man, not merely in the United States and 
England, but also in India, Russia, China, 
and Latin America—not merely in the 
United Nations, but also in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan... .” 


Blueprints of the Future 


These statements by United Nations 
leaders give us some indication of “the 
shape of things to come” in the postwar 
world. The picture is incomplete, but 
it is important because it comes from 
government sources — official represent- 
atives of the United Nations. Now turn 
to the chart on this page, which pre- 
sents a quick summary and comparison 
of various official and unofficial plans 
for postwar organization. Each of these 
plans, as well as other proposals, will be 
discussed in the next seven articles of 
this series, under the section headed: 
“Plans for World Security.” 

Comparison of chart below with the 
pronouncements of government officials 
will serve to prepare you for the more 
detailed analysis which will follow. 


POSTWAR WORLD ORGANIZATION PLANS COMPARED 
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T IS a familiar story now around 

Washington, how Bernard B. Baruch 
had his office on a bench in little La- 
fayette Park directly across from the 
White House. This informality is no 
longer possible, but I can recall seeing 
him on a number of occasions during 
the past summer, sitting there the best 
part of an afternoon in earnest conver- 
sation with men who obviously came 
there by appointment. 

Mr. Baruch at any time might have 
an office in the White House and 
all its appurtenances. He has not want- 
ed, however, to burden himself with 
the routine of an office post, preferring 
to retain the role of an informal adviser 
to the President and a close associate 
of such White House intimates as 
James F. Byrnes and Harry Hopkins. 


Toward Postwar Planning 


Mr. Baruch’s latest job should prove 
his most important contribution among 
many notable tasks in connection with 
not only this war, but also World War 
I. He has accepted the chairmanship 
of the new war and postwar adjustment 
unit in the Office of War Mobilization. 
This is one of the first official acts of the 
Administration in recognition of the 
fact that the war is in its later stages 
and that we must begin now to plan 
the huge task of demobilization of all 
the nation’s resources that are now com- 
pletely devoted to winning the war. 

There has been some talk in con- 
servative circles that the New Deal 
intends to perpetuate the close economic 
controls brought on by the war. Some 
people have professed to be concerned 
over whether the restrictions we have 
all willingly submitted to in wartime 
will in large measure be indefinitely 
tontinued under some pretext or other. 
Since Mr. Baruch’s economic views are 
on the conservative side, and he has 
the confidence of the business world, 
his recommendations and the program 
he works out on industrial demobiliza- 
tion should be received with general 
favor. : 

At the same time, such out and out 
New Dealers as Harry Hopkins, Vice 
President Wallace, and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, have the fullest confi- 
dence in Mr. Baruch’s shrewdness and 








Baruch and Postwar Economics 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


breadth of vision. Mr. Baruch has 
fought against inflation in wartime. He 
is bound to-be on guard against the 
menace of a postwar inflation which 
might follow any too early abandon- 
ment of rationing or other controls of 
prices and the movement of goods. 

One main angle to Mr. Baruch’s new 
job will be that of war contract cancel- 
lations. Companies now doing war work 
are already beginning to think in terms 
of the postwar civilian market. It is 
only natural, under our American sys- 
tem of free competition, that these firms 
should be worrying just a little for fear 
some rival might get the jump on the 
market that will open up just as soon 
as the war ends. 

Civilian demands in practically every 
direction will be tremendous. Civilian 
purchasing power will be plentiful. This 
adds up to mean that an equitable 
setup covering rules of demobilization 
within each major industry will be im- 
peratively essential if the country is 
to get back to a peacetime economy 
with a minimum amount of dislocation. 
To see that this happens is Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s main task, 


Baruch’s Record in Two Wars 


In some ways Mr. Baruch is the most 
remarkable American of two genera- 
tions in the fields of business and 
politics. I say two generations because 
President Roosevelt is the second war- 
time President who has relied on him 
for advice and counsel and has found 
that advice invaluable. In World War I 
President Woodrow Wilson relied on 
Mr. Baruch to handle the entire mobili- 
zation of industry. At the peace confer- 
ence which followed the war, Baruch 
was a familiar figure. 

Mr. Baruch has never cared for pub- 
lic office and repeatedly has refused 
high positions. He could have been in 
the Cabinet of every President from 
Wilson to Roosevelt. He has always 
had a keen ability to read the economic 
and political signs and to anticipate 
coming events. He made a huge fortune 
pitting his shrewdness and knowledge 























Press Association, Inc 
Bernard Baruch enjoys a warm day 
in his “office” in Lafayette Park. 








otf economic conditions against other 
men in the stock market and retired 
at middle age from this activity. 

He foresaw the present war and 
made quiet but definite recommenda- 
tions as to how the crisis should be 
met. When his counsel was ignored, he 
was later called in to help meet the 
various crises which he had foretold. 
He has insistently warned against the 
tragic and ghastly danger of inflation 
and he has pointed out the menace of 
commodity shortages. 

No man rates higher than Mr. Ba- 


































ruch at the White House today on “In m 
any problem of practical economics. one of 
At 73 he has all the intellectual power 
and commanding personality which School 
marked his younger years. He will play You’r 
a leading part in guiding the country 
away from the reefs of postwar eco- wos 
nomic distress. yeah 
It will very probably be his last ee Book ™ 
major public task, but like all the other Neen E 
jobs he has done for the welfare of ae adie 
the nation, he will do it without any @& ledge 
fanfare and it will probably happen c 
that other men will get the credit. This ‘ 





will not bother Bernard Baruch now, 
any more than it did in the past. His 
modesty is great. The esteem in which 
he is held by his friends is all the 
reward he needs. 

His philosophy concerning the war | 
and what must follow has been simply 
stated. I can end this article no better © 
than to quote it: 

“Win the war. Don’t lose the peace | 
again. Don’t lose our democracy in any 
victory. Don’t waste one young life.” 4 















“THIS AIR AGE SET IS WONDERFUL!” 


“In my opinion, this set of Air Age Picture Charts and Book is 
one of the greatest things I've ever seen for Junior and Senior High 
School boys and girls who are interested in an aviation future! 
You’re mighty lucky to get a set like this for such a low price!” 


ay ots a lot more, this outstanding 

new set of Air Age Picture Charts 
and Book is yours for the special price of 
only $1.00, postage free! Reason? American 
Airlines is eager to help you increase your 
knowledge of aviation, help you prepare 


for a successful career in air transportation. 

This easy, fascinating way to learn about 
aviation contains 6 big, 3-color picture 
charts which give you important informa- 
tion about The Air Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Airplane 


Fill in and mail Toda 


and How It Flies), Airline Operations, Air 
Communications and Air Navigation—pius 
an authoritative 64-page illustrated book 
which vividly explains these subjects. 

This Air Age set will be of tremendous 
help to everyone interested in aviation. 
And, in addition to its educational value, is 
a wonderful set for the home! Just imagine 
how those Picture Charts will dress up the 
walls in your room! To get your set, fill in 
and send the coupen NOW! 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. S-3, 


100 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


is $1.00 (cash or money order — NO STAMPS, 
rr eo forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE 


CHARTS and Book to: 


Nane—_—_____—__—___—_—__- 


—— 


Student or Teacher (indicate which) —___ 


Address__§ 
City. —_ 


ene OED 


one___State. 


Name of School_—_—_____—_——___—_——___——__ 


b based for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ for postage 
a leedies ‘Book for 75¢ plus 5¢ for postage and bandling. 
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Official U 


8S. Navy photo 


U. S. NAVY BLIMP ON LOOKOUT FOR ENEMY SUBS 


AS UNITED NATIONS’ 
- 

What is a blimp? The most 
common answer to that question 
would be: “It is a lighter-than- 
air craft.” But just what is a 
lighter-than-air craft? 

There are two sciences which 
make it possible for aircraft to 
stay in the air. They are aero- 
dynamics and aerostatics. 

The theory of aerodynamics 
is that air moving over a curved 
surface provides lift. That prin- 
ciple is used by airplanes (heav- 
ier-than-air craft). 

The theory of aerostatics is 
that an object will rise if it 
weighs less than the amount of 
air it displaces. That principle is 
used by the airship, but it is 
not used alone. A blimp, or air- 
ship, carrying men who direct 
its flight, makes use of both of 
these aviation sciences. 

An airplane has a wing, or 
airfoil, which creates the lifting 

wer. 

A free balloon (one that is 
not controlled from the ground 
by cables) is a true aerostat, for 
it merely rises in the air and its 
flight cannot be controlled. Yet 
a blimp, which has no wings, 
still makes use of aerodynamics, 
because the whole ship is an 
airfoil! 

The airplane must keep mov- 
ing in order to stay in the air. 
The blimp can remain aloft 
whatever its rate of movement. 


CONVOY CROSSES ATLANTIC. 


While the blimp moves for- 
ward, pulled by its motors, the 
flow of air over its streamlined 
surface supplies lift and makes 
it possible to control the direc- 
tion of its flight. When an air- 


| ship’s motors stop, it does not 


have to glide to earth as an air- 
plane does. Its lighter-than-air 
gas (or helium) with which its 
big bag is filled keeps it up. 
The blimp, like the helicop- 
ter, has several advantages over 
the fixed-wing plane. It can 
stop in the air and hover there. 
This makes it good for sub- 
hunting service. The blimp, 


| moving slowly or not at all, can 


| ment, 


bombs. 








spot the shadow of a submarine 
lurking below the surface of 
the water. The blimp can take 
careful aim with its bombs. 

Helicopters can perform in 
this versatile manner, too. But it, 
in its present stage of develop- 
cannot carry enough 
And it cannot carry 
enough gasoline for the long 
convoy duty. 

Blimps are also being used 
for rescue work at sea, where 
they can easily pick up sur- 
vivors from torpedoed ships, 
both from the water and from 
life boats. 

Much gratitude is due the 
clumsy-looking blimp that is 
patrolling our coastal areas, 
protecting our shipping. 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter, the 
VS-800, which made its first 
flight on Sept. 14, 1939, has 
been presented to the Edison 
Institute at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. There it will take its place 
alongside the biplane which 
made the first “loop the loop” in 
1916, a monoplane similar to 
the one in which Bleriot crossed 
the English Channel, Admiral 
Byrd’s North and South Pole 
planes, and many other famous 
“firsts.” 

* * 


The first non-stop flight 
across the United States was 
made after the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic. In 
1919, two English fliers, John 
Alcock and A. W. Brown, flew 
from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land. It was four years later 


that Oakley Kelly and John 


Macready flew from Long 
Island to California without 
stopping. 

a * ” 


Filene’s, a Boston department 
store, has asked the C.A.B. for 
permission to operate a heli- 
copter route. It would fly shop- 
pers to roof airports, and also 
deliver packages. 

* * 


Maybe it’s true: It is re- 
ported from Norway that Nazi 
mountain troops without para- 
chutes have been dropped 
safely from airplanes. The 
idea is to land in a nice snow- 


bank. 
x * * 


A laboratory for testing new 
designs is nearing completign in 
Buffalo, N. Y., by the airplane 
division of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. A tunnel able to 
create an artificial wind velocity 
of 700 miles an hour will be 
part of the equipment. The lab- 
oratory will include devices for 
making exhaustive altitude 
tests. An altitude chamber will 
accommodate single-place fuse- 
lages and will be able to repro- 
duce actual dive and climb con- 
ditions. 





General Arnold 


Announces B-29. 


The Army’s new _ super- 
bomber was officially announced 
on November 4, and its desig- 


nation was pronounced as B-29, | 


General Arnold, who made the 
announcement, said: 

“We now have a third super- 
bomber, which is as far ahead 
of the Fortress and the Liber- 
ator as they were out in front 
of pre-war bombers. The B-29 
has evolved in secrecy during 
the past several years. 

“The B-29 was designed by 
Boeing at Seattle. Engineering 
and production information has 
been turned over to other ma- 
jor aircraft manufacturers, who 
also will produce the plane 
through final assembly. 

“This battleship of the air is 
armored heavily with multiple- 
gun power turrets. Its range 
will be greater than the maxi- 
mum effective range of today’s 
longest-range heavy bombers 
and it will carry heavy bomb 
loads. It will be equipped with 
Wright engines and Hamilton- 
Standard propellers. Its per- 
formance cannot be discussed 
until it has seen combat, which 


may not be for many months 7 


yet.” 

General Arnold also tells us 
that the B-29’s final test is close 
at hand. Production of the 
Fortress and the Liberator will, 
of course, go on as usual. In 
fact, production of those two 
ships, which will become light 
heavies, will be increased stead- 
ily. 


WASPS Take On 
New Duties 


Since the WAFS became the | 


WASPS (Women’s Airforce 
Service Pilots), they have been 
given many duties in addition 





to their original one of ferrying’ 


planes from factory to field. One 
of the most important of these 
is the towing of targets for the 
practice of anti-aircraft gunnel 

At their barracks in Camp 
Davis, N. C., they wear meng 
olive drab, study blind flyiz 
attend ground school, and wi 
dertake ferrying and other 
ing missions. 
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Classroom Activities 


Our Friendship With France (p. 7) 


In still another sense than that men- 
tioned by Professor Langsam, our coun- 
try is deeply indebted to France. Much 
of the political and social philosophy 
which prompted the American Revolu- 
tion and the form of government which 
evolved from it came from France as 
wel as England.-Perhaps the greatest 
American exponent of these ideas, 
formulated by the brilliant group called 
the French Encyclopedists, was Thomas 
Jefferson. He had read widely on phi- 
losophy and had also been influenced 
by John Locke’s “Essay Concerning 
Toleration” and his “Treatises on Gov- 
ernment” written about a century be- 
fore the Revolution. Locke had also in- 
fluenced Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot and 
Montesquieu. All these were widely 
read among the young and educated 
American colonists who helped estab- 
lish the infant American republic. 

The American Revolution in turn in- 
fluenced the French Revolution. It was 
the misfortune of the French people, 
however, that the burden of the past 
lay heavily upon them, and that they 
were never able to achieve the unity 
which came to young and vigorous 
America. The series of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions which have marked 
French history, the orientation of 
France toward central European poli- 
tics; the vacillation between monarchy 
and democracy, explain, in part, why 
the warm friendship and alliance of the 
two nations declined during the 19th 
century. 

Another factor which widened the 
rift between France and the United 
States during the past century was the 
increasing preoccupation of our di- 
plomacy with Latin America and the 
Pacific, and away from Europe. This 
trend was at its height at the time of 
Versailles. The growing sentiment in- 
clined toward letting Europe, including 
France, stew in its own juice while 
America went about its business else- 
where. Yet, despite this feeling, France 
remained a cultural Mecca for Ameri- 
cans, thousands of whom visited Paris 
Sannually, many remaining as voluntary 
exiles from what they considered the 


Bmscongenis! atmosphere of America. 


During the past decade evidence of 
chaos in France piled up, bring- 


et bis 





ing to American admirers ‘a degree of 
disillusionment. But the basic admira- 
tion and affection for the French people 
has never died and this sentiment will 
probably prompt the American people 
to support a reconstituted France at 
the end of this war. 

This article should be read in con- 
junction with “France Marches on 
Toward Liberty” and “Know Your 
World.” Hold a panel discussion in 
the class on the French contribution to 
our history. Point out the work done 
by the French explorers and fur trad- 
ers in opening the West, and show on 
the map the string of French settle- 
ments in the Middle West. Ask the class 
to name American cities and communi- 
ties which derived their French names 
from this period. Remind them of the 
French and Indian War, which was 
really the American phase of the Euro- 


. pean Seven Years War, as it was fought 


on our soil for control of America. The 
system of defense then established 
against’ the Indians, roused by the 
French to attack English settlements, 
was later to give rise to the Continental 
Army and the successful American war 
tactics of the Revolution The Louisiana 
Purchase, negotiated with Napoleon I 
by President Jefferson, was the most im- 


_ portant single transaction in our history 


-leading inevitably to peaceful west- 
ward expansion. . 

Questions for Discussion: 

{1. Why did the French government 
come to the aid of the American col- 


onies during the Revolution? Do you 
think that King Louis XVI was really 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 13-18 Issue) 
What Is Happening Inside Ger- 
many? 
America’s All-Out Production Effort. 
World History Behind the News: 
The Story of Czechoslovakia. 
Inside Washington: The Foreign 
Service. 

Pan Americana: Uruguay. 

Know Your World: Northeast India, 
Assam and Bengal. 

Postwar World Unit 13: A Revised 
League of Nations. 

They Fought for Freedom: David 
Crockett. (Historical _ picture 
page.) ; 











interested in helping a new nation 
independence in America? Give reason 
for your answer. ; 

2. What was the extent of French ~ 
help? Do you think it was decisive 
the victory?’ 

3. What types of treaties were signe 
b: the French and the American gov- 
ernments during the eae 

4. How did the Ba of 
help the French to make beg 
minds? 

5. What was the nature of the 
gle between France and England 
ing the Seven Years War (French and 
Indian War)? If France had won, what 
might have occurred in our country? 


Know Your World (p. 14) 


Walter Lippmann wrote on the Le 
anon question in the New York Herald- 
Tribune as follows: “The trouble 
Lebanon demonstrates how urgently 
necessary it is to begin acting on the 
promise of the Moscow agreements. 
is clear that while the four great pow- 
ers who signed the declaration pre 
the nucleus of force against great 
gression, they cannot make settlemen 
without drawing into the councils 
other states . . . A settlement must t 
sought in which the French pa 
. . . To attempt to settle them now t 
a British detision alone, even f 
American support, will almost certainly 
set a dangerous precedent.” Br 

The problems of the Middle East ai 
extremely difficult and complicate 
Many of them go back to the unfinish 
business of World War I. The Pal 
question is no less important, revolvin ng 
around the Zionist Jews, the Arabs, an 
the British. This article shows the con 
plexity of religious, racial, and natic 
interests in the region. 

Show on a map the location of 
anon, Syria, Damascus, Beirut, Trip 
Tel Aviv (capital of the new Palesti: 
Trans-Jordan, Latakia, the Euphrate: 
River, Mosul (site of the great oil 
fields), Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, and th 
Suez Canal. Point out that the Bri is] 
control Palestine and Trans-Jord 
under a mandate from the League | 
Nations, which gave Syria to the F — 
at about the same time. This ¢ 
Britain’s keen interest in the bail 
dispute. Since the ‘reconquest of § Sy 
in 1941, Britain has had a military a 
pointee in Syria, while the 


Sigler) 






























istration was given by the British 
» Free French. 

ons for Discussion: 

‘1, Name the divisions of Syria and 


I what distinguishes each one from 
others. 











3. What nations took part in the 
n campaign of 1941? 
4. Trace the course of British-French 





! (p. 8) 
iiebrwer Unit 12 


oh 


1. What was President Roosevelt's 
a on Relief and Rehabilitation? 
~ 2. What are the broad outlines of 
Vice President Wallace's “people's 
peace?” 

_ 8, What was the work of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration headed by 
ex-President Hoover? 

4. How does the new relief organi- 
zation differ from this? How many na- 
tions are represented? How much of the 
world’s population? 

This article, as the first of seven in 
a series on plans for world organization 
should be carefully studied, and all the 
issues containing the series should be 
kept for reference from time to time. 
The chart is particularly important. It 
_ should be clipped and pasted to a sheet 
‘of cardboard, for there will be need 
for referring to the various plans here 
presented in table form. 

Refer alse to the Overview for Sec- 
~ tion 3 and the teaching aids on Unit 12 
_ in the Teacher's Guide to the Postwar 


ifrance Marches on Toward Uberty 
— (p. 5) 


' Time comments on De Gaulle’s tri- 
3 umph as follows: “De Gaulle’s ascend- 
ancy pointed up a looming question: 
Who will administer France in the early 
days of its liberation, when there may 
Germans to be fought in France? 
e Gaulle last week said that when 
“France is liberated, the Committee 
‘alone will be valid on French soil.” 
Vhat the nature of that committee will 
be, no one can safely predict. 
he dissension in the Committee itself 
y not be ended. The French Army, 
d particularly its officers, is still di- 
ded against itself. 
The reconstitution of France is one 
# the most important of our postwar 
blems in foreign relations. The ques- 
ion of which nation will lead in the 
ssary unification of Europe is an 
p one. Russia will have great in- 
ence, but is not essentially a Euro- 
an state. Nor will England, which is 
‘a part of the continent at all, be in 


























the best position. The Axis nations are 
of course not to be trusted with such an 
undertaking. Will it then be France? 
And if so, what kind of France? Not the 
France which decayed and was de- 
feated. It can be France only if France 
is reborn as a nation. The defeated 
France which quarrels over whether 
De Gaulle, Giraud or Petain shall lead 
it, is as yet incapable of leading a con- 
tinent. Only the future can show what 
is to be the role of France in Europe 
and how she will play it. 

Dorothy Thompson has written an in- 
teresting article on the problem in The 
Commonweal of November 5, 1943, 
under the title “Death and Birth.” 

Appoint a Committee on France to 
follow the course of events taken by 
the French Committee on National Lib- 
eration, upon the Lebanese situation, 
and in the United Nations. This group 
can set up a calendar on the board to 
be filled in whenever an event of im- 
portance involving France occurs. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is the present strength of 
the French Army? Where is it fighting? 
Can you name some of the Allied cam- 
paigns in which the French have taken 
part? 

2. What has been the position of 
Generals De Gaulle and Giraud in the 
French Committee for National Libera- 
tion? What is the position of each now? 

3. What was the attitude of France 
toward Germany after World War I? 

4. How did the United States and 
Britain figure in French postwar poli- 
cies of the past twenty-five years? 

5. Trace the course of France’s de- 
cline and the domestic situation there. 

6. What happened during the first 
two years of this was? After the Ger- 
man invasion? 

7. Explain the organization of the 
French Committee for National Libera- 
tion. 

8. What part have the Allies played 
in French affairs? 

9. What are the hopeful signs for the 
future of France? 

Air Week (p. 12) 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What makes a blimp particularly 
useful for sub-hunting? 

2. What are the advantages over air- 
planes on reconnaissance flights? 

3. What is the physical principle 
which keeps a blimp in the air? How 
does it work? 

4. What is the name of the gas which 
keeps the blimp aloft? 


Inside Washington (p. 10). 


Much of the machinery used in this 
war was taken over from the last. And 
the originator of much of it was Bernard 
Baruch. He has been called the inventor 


t 


of modern economic warfare. As head 
of the War Industries Board, Baruch 
was more powerful than Wilson. His 
first job was to provide materials. He 


bought up supplies of TNT, bluffed the 


Chilean government into selling him 
nitrates for 3 cents a pound less than 
the regular price, obtained jute from 
India, iron ore from Sweden, mules 
from Spain. He established the first war- 
time priorities system for materials and 
labor, established production schedules 
and limited civilian industries. All those 
things were done immediately after the 
start of World War II, but Baruch’s 
original blueprint for industrial mobili- 
zation has never been put into effect 
in World War II. When Baruch took his 
present post, he wrote that he assumed 
that the Office of War Mobilization 
would not be “by-passed ~ or _ side- 
tracked,” and hoped it would improve 
things by more clearly defining the work 
of each administrator and stopping all 
of this infernal bickering . . .” 

Assign a committee to report on the 
beginnings of industria] demobilization 
through winding up war contracts. The 
following references will supply data: 

Hoadley, R. L. “Are You Prepared for 
Contract Termination?” Aviation, Au- 
gust, 1943, p. 126. 

“Out from Under: A. J. Browning to 
handle contract termination.” Time; 
August 30, 1943, p. 86. 

“Contract Windup, Practice Session,” 
Business Week, June 12, 1943, p. 108. 

Fitzpatrick, P. “To Speed Reconver- 
sion: Arbitration,” Nation’s Business, 
September; 1943, p. 100. 

“Postwar Cushion: New type of V 
loan to protect contractors’ working 
capital,” Business Week, September 11, 
1943, p. 103. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is Bernard Baruch’s present 
position? Where does he conduct most 
of his conferences? 

2. Why is he particularly valuable 
to our government during this war? 

3. What sort of problems is Mr. 
Baruch expecting to encounter in the 
near future? What does he recommend 
as ways of avoiding postwar inflation? 

4. President Wilson named Mr. 
Baruch “Dr. Facts.” Why do you think 
he chose that nickname? 

5. What is his attitude toward the 
war and the peace? 





Key to “Know Your World Week" 


I. Who’s Who: 3, 4, 1, 2. 
Il. France Marches on Toward Victory: 
1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6-c. 


Ill. All for One and One for All: 1-2; 


2-c; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a; 6-b. 


IV. John Quincy Adams: 1-Henry Clay; | 
2-Monroe Doctrine; 3-slavery; 4-repealed; © 


5-speech. 
V.,Know. Your World; 1- 
4-F; 5+F; 6-T; 7-F;@T. ., 
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THIAMINE CONTRIBUTIO 


through enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new standards 


@ As you know, new standards for enriched flour 
and bread have been set by the government. They 
became effective on Oct. 1, 1943. All flour milled on 
or after this date, and labeled “enriched,” must 
meet these new standards. All white bread must be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Higher levels of thiamine, niacin and iron are 
required by the new enrichment standards. The 
addition of riboflavin is also required. 


Minimum Flour Enrichment Standards 


Mg. per Ib. 
0 New 
gy ite eer 1.66 2.0 
Riboflavin ........% ae 1.2 
Wiaie S63 ee SS 6.0 16.0 
BGR a 5s oh ee ie SER 6.0 13.0 


Nutritionally, these increases in thiamine, niacin 
and iron are large. Amount of riboflavin added is 
substantial. The significance of these increases is 
obvious when you consider: (1) that white flour and 
bread make up a large part of the average diet; (2) 
that some of these nutrients have long been inade- 
quate in the diet of many Americans; (3) that in war 
time, shortages of certain foods are bound to exist. 

Thiamine Contribution Especially Significant. A siz- 
able shortage of thiamine has existed in the average 
American diet. This is generally recognized by 
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of thiamine contributed by various 
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leading nutritionists. Thus the contribution of thia- 
mine through enrichment is of especial significance. 
Note these charts prepared under the direction of 
General Mills Nutrition Department. They show 
“that if all family white flour were enriched and if 
all baked goods were made with enriched flour or 
included the equivalent in enrichment ingredients 
added to the doughs, a substantial part of the thia- 
mine inadequacy of the average pre-war American 
diet (first chart) would be eliminated (second chart); 
and that the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance for thiamine would be fully met if the per 
capita consumption of enriched flour and baked 
goods were increased about 40% (third chart). 
Everyone interested in further nutritional prog- 
ress will agree that another important step forward 
has been taken. | 
General Mills began meeting the 
new standards, Oct. 7. In the in- 
terest of better nutrition for the 
American family, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are 
being enriched to the new levels 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron, ‘ 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





were enriched in line with the new 
enrichment standards. 
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Your Shipment .. . 


ment and our clerks watch your orders 
like hawks and double check each one 
... - now and then an error creeps in. 

Whenever there’s an error in 
your shipment you'll be helping us to 
correct it promptly if you'll send us 
the label or labels from the bundles of 
magazines together with your letter 
indicating the date of the issue. If 
you'll do this we'll be able to trace the 
source of the error quickly, correct it 
and see that the missing copies are 
shipped to you without delay. 


Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street 
Senior Scholastic - World Week 


Although our shipping depart- | 


New York 17, N. Y. 
+ Junior Scholastic 


— There’s An Error 
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Excellent for civics, 
: , and government classes. Original 
price was 25c a copy. 


LAND OF LIBERTY 

A richly ional study~ of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
on a tour of U. S. in ime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations 

graphs and pictorial ttractive paper 
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sinuring ag" Ghentretions 


Ori; price was 25c 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP re 124-3 
A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Enclosed is $——— for the following SCHOL 
IP publications at the spe- 
cial clearance price 10 copies for $1.00: 
—___copies CONGRESS AT WORK 
—__copies LAND OF LIBERTY 
—__copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
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New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Frank Cody: A Realist in Education is 
a unique book. Its author is on the staff of 
the. Detroit Public Schools. Its subject is 
Detroit’s Superintendent of Schools, now 
retired after 23 years’ service and the edu- 
cational progress which his vision and 
energy achieved. It is the working biog- 
raphy of a practical idealist attacking 
courageously and effectively problems of 
curricula, school boards, housing, health 
programs, and teacher training. This in- 
side story of a .great city school system 
and its head merits the careful study of 
teachers and administrators. (Macmillan, 
$4.00. ) . 

* * & 

Music teachers and supervisors in 
elementary grades will be glad to know 
that New Songs for Schools at War, a sec- 
ond collection of songs written by stu- 
dents about the War Stamp drive, published 
by the Educational Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, is obtain- 
able from the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, II. 

a ee 6 

Students and teachers can share in the 
work of the Council Against Intolerance 
in America by buying and using its tol- 
erance and equality seals. Contributions 
should be sent to the Council at 17 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

* * # 


Racial Gang Warfare, by Bradford 
Chambers, an illuminating report based on 
findings of the Young Citizens’ Committee 
of New York City on Race Relations, can 
be obtained by writing to the Committee 
at 157 E. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 

* * 

“True tales of perilous adventure” is the 
editors’ description of They Tell. Their 
Story: 23 Episodes in the Global War, 
edited by William H. Cunningham and 
Ruth M. Stauffer. Here is Winston Church- 
ill’s account of the miracle of Dunkirk, 
a Holland high-school pupil’s report on “a 
second front at school,” Wendell Willkie’s 
description of our ally, Russia, the experi- 
ences of a nurse on Bataan, and- John 
Steinbeck’s portrait of a bonibardier. High 
school students will enjoy this book. It will 
inspire a better understanding of the issues 
of war and peace. ( Harcourt, Brace, $1.20.) 

* * * 

Teachers for Our Times is the first of a 
series of final reports of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, to be published 
early in December. It contains a significant 
study of teachers, their professional equip- 
ment and problems, and teacher-training 
institutions. ($2.00. Discount of 25% on 
advance orders for entire series. ) 

* * * 

English teachers in junior and senior high 
school will find suggestions for encourag- 
ing sound War Savings through projects 
in speech, drama, research, debate, and 
journalism in The Teacher of English and 
the War Savings Program, prepared by the 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
for the Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury. Free copies on 
request. 

The human race, not anyesingle racial 
group, must win World War II. The Races 
of Mankind, by Professor Ruth Benedict 
and Dr. Gene Weltfish of ‘Columbia Uni- 
versity, gives simple, scientific answers to 
many questions about race and summarizes 
efforts being made in this country to wipe 
out race. prejudice and encourage inter- 


. * * 


group cooperation. (Public Affairs Pamph- : 


let, 10c.) « 

* * 

What is life like in 

parts of the world where American soldiers 
are fighting? Younger brothers and sisters 
can find out from books included in Fol- 
low the Flag, an annotated list of recent 
publications on United Nations, prepared 
by The Council on Books in Wartime. 

» « & 


Soviet Russia in Maps: Its Origins and ~ 


Development, edited by George Goodall, 
shows maps of Russia’s expansion from the 
twelfth century to 1921, her climate, vege- 
tation, mineral and power resources, indus- 
tries and transport facilities, languages, and 
political divisions. (Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, $1.00.) 
* * & 

If you are looking for a large, colored 
map of Asia — from Iran to Kamchatka to 
New Guinea—an excellent bargain is 
“The Far East and Adjoining Areas,” with 
insets of the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
and Solomon Islands. This Robert Winslow 
conical projection map, complete with 
raw material symbols, shows mountains, 
marshes, deserts; areas of industry, minerals, 
rubber and rice; motor routes, railways and 
oil pipe lines; main military bases and stra- 
tegic distances. Price 25c. Order through 
the East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

. * * 


For the ‘many teachers and librarians 


who need help in giving their students a 


practical introduction to the mysteries of 
how to use a library, the ideal tool is now 


at hand. Miss Jennie M. Flexner, head of © 


the readers’ advisory service of the New 


York Public Library, who has: devoted her ~ 


life to solving the book problems of all 


kinds of people, has written Making Books © 
Work (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). In-’ 
tended for the general reader, not the” 
specialist or scholar, it will be equally use-> 
ful to the average high school student} 
Several excellent chapters on catalogues’ 
and their uses give all the essential infor- 
mation needed on the Dewey Decimal and” 
other standard classification systems. The 
ly 


chapters on reference books are eq 
informing. How to make a bibliography 
where to find various types of special i 
formation, how to get the fullest use ¢ 
of the library’in wartime, are among que 
tions fully answered by this 


* ‘ 
the little known © 
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* ALL-AMERICANS * 


T TAKES a senior-sized superman to 

make the all-American football team. 
A fellow’s got to run like a fire engine, 
block like a dam or tackle like a ton 
of bricks. Then, maybe the experts will 
pick him, 

Yet, three fellows who didn’t touch a 


ball all season made every all-American 


team this year. Maybe you've heard of 
them — Nile Kinnick, Tommy Harmon 
and Don Scott. 

The story of how they earned their 
1943 all-American honors begins with 
“once upon a time.” The year is 1939. 

Kinnick is the fireball of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He is a 60-minute iron 
man, a wonderful passer and kicker. 
He makes everybody's all-American 
team — he is picked the “player of the 
year.” 

Then there’s Harmon, the Gary, 
Indiana, galloping ghost. At Michigan 
he is running wild, scoring touchdown 
after touchdown. 

At Ohio State University, they are 
singing the praises of Don Scott. A 
shifty runner and a brilliant passer and 
punter, he is the leading light of the 
Buckeyes. 

Then comes 1940. Kinnick has gradu- 
ated. But Harmon and Scott are back. 
Scott steers the Buckeyes to a fine sea- 





DID YOU use the coupon 
on the Back Cover of the 
the Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1943 
magazine 





son and makes the all-American team. 
Harmon’s No. 98 makes history. Tommy 
is hailed as the greatest open-field run- 
ner since Red Grange. He is easily the 
standout player of the season; the No. 
1 pick on every all-American. 

And so the years go by. It is now 
1943. June 2. Ensign Kinnick, a Navy 
yer, is operating from an aircraft car- 
rier in the Pacific. His engine coughs. 
Stops. The plane noses over. A terrible, 
whining dive into the sea. 

No trace of- Kinnick or the plane is 
ever found. 

Five months later, early October. 
Lieutenant Scott, Army Air Force flyer, 






is on a routine flight over England. 
Something goes wrong. His plane 
crashes. Scott is killed. 

It is now a few weeks later. Lieuten- 
ant Harmon, fighter pilot, is flying with 
the 449th Fighter Squadron in China. 
A telegram from the War Department 
to his parents tells the story: 

“The Secretary of War deeply regrets 
to inform you that Second Lieutenant 
Thomas D. Harmon has been reported 
missing in action over China since 
October 30.” 

So there you have three all-Ameri- 
cans — Nile Kinnick, Tommy Harmon 
and Don Scott. Any arguments? 












































WIN A $25 


Think up a funny title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept. 95, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight, January 15, 1944. 











Winner of contest that closed Nov. 15, 1943: Michael J. Kane, 1808 E. 72 St., Chicago, DL 


WAR BOND 









Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 















YRIA and Lebanon, situated in the 

heart of the Near East, have been 
placed by nature in what might be 
called history’s No. 1 hot spot. That 
region, a crossroad of world trade, has 
blocked the quickest passage from Iran 
and Iraq to the Mediterranean. 

As a result of its location in the 
heart of the Near East, Syria has been 
the scene of numerous invasions. Some 
foreign power has always wanted to 
control this region, for its contro] would 
mean power. Oriental trade has had to 
pass through Syria, Lebanon and sev- 
eral other small Near East provinces. 
Their mountains, desert and bordering 
waterways have all conspired to make 
this area of great importance in world 
commerce. 

The Near East is cut up like a pie. 

Syria is chopped into Jebel Druz, 
Lebanon, Latakia, Hatay, and the re- 
maining desert-and-Euphrates- Valley 
land of Syria proper. 

Jebel Druz is a mountain-and-steppe 
chip of southern Syria, whose tribesmen 
are led by Muir Khaled Chebad. Lime- 
stone mountains gave Lebanon its He- 
brew name, “Laban” — white. Giving 
rise to the ancient Jordan River, Leb- 
anon mountains once were clothed 


Powder Keg of the Near East 


with cedars. Now they are terraced into 
olive groves, mulberry patches for silk 
culture, and vineyards. 

Latakia is a land of grim hills, rich 
fruit valleys and villages hung precari- 
ously on cliff ledges. It is ruled by 300- 
pound Suleiman Effendi Murshed who 
arose from shepherd to “king.” 

Hatay, or the sanjak of Alexandretta, 
is the site of Antioch, once a splendid 
city of great palaces, pillared streets, 
mosaic baths and the hippodrome where 
Ben Hur raced his chariot. Today there 
are soap factories in Antioch, as well as 
air-conditioned busses and stores selling 
cokes. 

Damascus is one of the oldest in- 
habited cities in the world. The looms 
of the city that gave the world damask 
cloth still spin. Nearby + 60-foot-high 
waterwheels carry on irrigation as in 
the days of King David. Yet this city 
that Mohammed called “Like Heaven” 
is also the site of vital airfields. 

The spark that set off the Near East 
powder keg and caused its present dis- 
memberment was the Druse massacre. 
The Druse are a Mohammedan sect 
that migrated to the southern Syrian 
mountains and started to battle the 
Maronites, a Lebanese Roman Catholic 
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The strategic patch of mountains and sand that hinges Europe, Africa and 


Asia; a land cf “mystery,” 





where anything can happen and usually does. 
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sect. France jumped in ostensibly to 
save the Christians, thus getting a foot- 
hold in Syria. 

Lebanon in 1864 was set up as an 
autonomous province, or sanjak. Turkey 
kept control of the ports of Tripoli 
and Beyrouth. Then came World War I. 
Britain’s General Allenby drove the 
Turks out of Syria, aided by Lawrence 
of Arabia who gained the support of 
Syrian Arabs by promising them inde- 
pendence. When France got a mandate 
over Syria and Lebanon after the war, 
Syrians cried “No fair—broken promise!” 

The British let Feisal, then an im- 
portant Arab leader and friend of 
Lawrence, keep Damascus. The French 
drove him out in 1920, and the British 
made him king of Iraq. In 1926 Leb- 
anon was made an autonomous re- 
public under French mandate. For 
years thereafter the French promised 
and postponed Syrian independence. 

When in 1940 France fell, Syrians 
said the war was over and asked the 
Vichy government for independence. 
Vichy instead jailed the nationalists, 
closed the borders, and crippled Syrian 
business. Germans poured into Syria 
“disguised” as Jewish refugees, and took 
over the airfields, preparing for a drive 
toward Iraq. 

In 1941, under General Wavell (dis- 
ciple of Allenby), a polyglot army of 
Free French, Anzacs. Sikhs, and the 
pigtailed Arabs of Transjordan’s Desert 
Patrol moved into Syria, beat the Vichy- 
French defenders, ousted the Germans. 
For the Free French, General Catroux, 
with British backing, announced the end 
of France’s mandate over Lebanon 
and Syria and offered the population 
of both states independence either as 
one united state or as two separate 
countries. 

Settlement of this independence has 
dragged on, however, while the Free 
French merged into the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. Last 
month, Lebanon’s Chamber of Deputies 
voted for full sovereignty immediately. 
The French National Committee dele- 
gate, Jean Helleu then clamped strict 
censorship over the state. 


As Senegalese troops fight national- 
ist bands in the hills, as Lebanese depu- | 
ties form an underground government — 
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following 
the films 


Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “Soe-so 


PRINCESS O’‘ROURKE. (War- 

we ner Bros. Directed by Nor- 
man Krasna. Produced by 
Hal Wallis.) 


THE OLD Cinderella theme, where 
rince meets and weds commoner, is 
oer to the hearts of all who like fairy 
tales (and who doesn’t?). In this film, 
{t's the heroine who's of royal blood, 
and the hero who’s just folks. 

The prinéess (Olivia de Havilland) is 
an exile from the New Order in Europe. 

ere’s not much fun in being a prin- 
cess nowadays, so Olivia decides to 
get away fronrit all. She gets a reserva- 
tion on a transcontinental plane as 
“Mary Williams.” 

Once aboard the plane, Olivia takes 
an overdose of sleeping tablets. It’s just 
pilot Eddie O’Rourke’s (Robert Cum- 
mings) good luck to have to take care 
of the Sleeping Beauty. 

However, Romance almost flies out 
of the window when Eddie learns 
“Mary Williams” is a princess. If he 
marries her, he may: lose his Ameri- 
can citizenship. It takes (a) the State 
Department; (b) a Supreme Court jus- 
tice; (c) a black Scottie named Fala; 
(d) the President of the United States, 
to straighten matters out. 


FLESH AND FANTASY. (Uni- 

WY versal. Directed by Julien 
Duvivier. Produced by 
Charles Boyer.) 


HERE’S AN UNUSUAL and arresting 
picture that will interest anyone who 
has ever sidestepped walking under a 
ladder. The theme of Flesh and Fan- 
tasy is man’s struggle against super- 
stitions that lurk in the dark places of 
the human mind. 

Three distinct episodes are used to 
develop this theme. The first tells of 
a plain girl (Betty Fields) who found 
admiration and love when she wore a 
carnival mask. Once the carnival is over, 
she is afraid to show her true face to 
her admirer (Robert Cummings). 

The second episode deals with a for- 
tune teller who tells a client that he is 
a potential murderer. Thomas Mitchell 
and Edward G. Robinson play fortune 
teller and client. 

The final episode deals with a tight- 
Tope walker (Charles Boyer) who 
dreams of the one thing he fears — 


S falling. He meets a woman (Barbara 
Stanwyck) who gives him courage to 
piace this fear and its consequences. 
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We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy ... rich 
in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
NABISCO SHREDDED Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 
bm od 8 in poe 


es recommended — Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded W heat —the Original. The 
U. S$. Food Authorities. 


picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 


Delicious — ee ‘ 
Peaches and 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
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AR time is no time to waste 

money or materials on Christmas 
gifts that are inappropriate to the per- 
son on the receiving end and, since 
most of your extra dimes and dollars 
are going into War Stamps and Bonds 
these days, your Christmas budget will 
be low. Make up in headwork what you 
lack in pocketbook! Divide your Christ- 
mas list into family, friends, and those 
to whom you wish to send greeting 
cards; then divide your money into 
three parts accordingly. Try to choose 
a gift that “hits the spot,” no matter 
how little it costs. 

A girl is never obligated to give 
a boy a present and, unless he’s a 
“steady,” a member of the family, or 
a friend of long standing, better stick 
to a Christmas card. For the one-and- 
only, take a tip frorn the boys in service 
who rate pen and pencil sets as a big 
favorite on their “gifts wanted” list. 
For the man in the family, young or 








plist! 5 


old, the super gift is a matching shirt, 
tie, and handkerchief ensemble. 

Generally speaking, girls like “beauty” 
gifts and, if your selection is a manicure 
set in a nifty bengaline kit which can 
double as an evening bag later, SHE 
will remember your thoughtfulness for 
a long time te come. 

Clever girl-to-girl gifts can be 
whipped up in short order, if you're 
handy with the needle, and what girl 
doesn’t go for gadgets? 

Sketched at left are the following 
Christmas gift suggestions: (1) Wear- 
ever Zenith matching pen and pencil set 
with 14 carat gold point pen. Comes in 
maroon, black, green, or blue. (2) Sun- 
flower lapel ornament. McCall pattern 
No. 1077. (3) Dura-Gloss manicure kit 
with nail polish, polish and cuticle re- 
mover, emery board, stick, and cotton in 
a rayon faille case. Black, navy blue, 
o1 red. (4) Pony lapel gadget. McCall 
pattern No. 1077. (5) Arrow Hearth 
Tones Ensemble with matching striped 
shirt, tie, and handkerchief. (6) Twin 
hearts lapel ornament. McCall transfer 
design for felt craft No. 622. (7) Bird 
hat pins to top off a beanie or beret. 
McCall pattern No. 1077. 


Mail Your Christmas Gifts 
Before Dec. 10 
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COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





«++ or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


Your American fighting man loves his lighter moments . . . takes his home ways with 
him. Have a “Coke”, he says to stranger or friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
will. And throughout the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, —has It’s natural for popular names 
become the high-sign of the friendly-hearted. 


the global 


hiph-sign 


to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 











- WICTORY VIGNETTES 


NICOLAI VATUTIN—RUSSIA 


The round-faced, massive peasant who 
struck gloom into the Germans at Kiev is 


General Nikolai Vatutin, captor of Sumy 
and Poltava, and co-captor of Kharkov 
and Kiev. He is a veteran tankman, was a 
private in World War I, came into thé 
spotlight in the Russian revolution as a cav- 
alry division commander. His Ukrainian 
soldiers rate him a “driving general.” His 
troops recently freed Russia’s Mother City, 
ancient Kiev, and chased Germans past 
Zhitomir to within a few miles of Poland’s 
Pripet Marshes. 


THOMAS HOLCOMB~—U. S. 


Marine commander, chunky, square 
chinned Lieut. General Thomas Holcomb 
is a genial, informal, pipe-smoking vet- 
eran who entered the Corps after high 
school. He led its famed 6th Regiment 
through the worst battles of ‘World War I, 
became a lavishly decorated hero. World 
champion long-distance rifle shot, he made 
the Corps the nation’s best marksmen. 
Holcomb knows Chinese, headed Quantico 
Marine base, and is the highest ranking 
commander in Marine history. 

( Additional Vignettes on page 19) 




























Two good pictures make one bad negative 





























F SOMEBODY hadn’t forgotten to wind 


his film, he would have got two good 
prctures. 


But both pictures were exposed on the 
same strip of film. Result: one bad nega- 


tive, two spoiledfictures. 


A double exposure like this is irritat- 


ing because it is so unnecessary. 

It is caused by carelessness or forget- 
fulness. And the best way to avoid it is 
to wind your film immediately after ex- 


posing a picture. Then you will always 
be ready for a new picture. 

Tips for Better Pictures 
Taking good pictures is just a matter of 
following a few simple rules which are 
easily learned. 

You can step up your batting average 
with the aid of a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet entitled “Better Photography 
Made Easy,” available at your dealer’s 
or direct from us for only 25¢. Get a copy. 


Agta Anseo 


A division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, Binghamton, New York 
EVERY ROLL GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 














Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage of 
its film to the Government than does any 
other manufacturer of photographic supplies. 

In fact, about three quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products go to the armed forces, war 


industries, or other essential users. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco 
film the first time you try ...won’t you 
please be patient ... and try again? 

We're sure you'll understand. 








HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


WHO'S! y 


"Silent Dynamite” 


HE job of running the United 

Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration calls for a careful busi- 
nessman, since he will handle billions 
of dollars of commodities. The post also 
calls for an ace social worker, since 
875,000,000 sick and hungry humans 
must be cared for in Europe alone. Her 
bert Lehman, newly appointed UNRRA 
head, is that businessman and human 
tarian. 

A graduate of Williams College, Lek 
man got his start in the textile business, 
He became vice president in the invest! 
ment banking firm founded by hi 
father, a German 
landed penniless in the U. S. in 184 

He said that he studied government 
because he felt it his duty, and st Point) 
does. Lehman is an exemplary gove Africa 
ment administrator, a pillar of the Den As 
ocratic party. He helped make Wilso Frenc 
president, and during World War I b fantry 
came a close friend of Franklin D tions | 
Roosevelt. prison 

Roosevelt won the governorship was ¢ 
New York partly because Lehman severa 
as his lieutenant governor. Although Later | 
later repeatedly tried to resign as go in Cor 
ernor of New York, Lehman sta Syria 1 
three and a half terms when request telliger 
to do so by the President. Catron 

Interested in social work since pom himsel! 
college days when he taught at Né@ Moroc 
York’s Henry Street Settlement, he if Reti 
proved New York State’s slums, a¢ he dis 
cated social security, labor and cri he was 
legislation. 4q acting 

A leading philanthropist, wii surrend 
haired, dark-browed, stocky Lehmaii Londor 
a determined, serious worker, now under | 
years old. He is gentle and bash is gri 


his nickname is “Silent Dynamites 
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Courtesy. Free French 


GEORGES CATROUX 


WHO 


HEN General Georges Catroux 

arrives upon a turbulent scene, 
the effect, say his aides, is like pouring 
oil on troubled waters. Catroux settles 
his lean, six-feet-plus frame into a chair, 
pulls out his pipe, squints his right eye, 
and in a calm, patient voice generally 
soothes the ruffled tempers of disputing 
Frenchmen. It was he who merged 
those two self-willed generals, de Gaulle 
and Giraud, into the French National 
Committee. Right now his prowess as a 
mediator is meeting its greatest test in 
Lebanon (see page 5). 

Son of a general, Catroux was born 
in Algeria, joined the Foreign Legion 
at 20 after St. Cyr (France’s West 
Point), and served in Indo-China and 
Africa. 

As the youngest captain in the 
French army, he headed Algerian in- 
fantry in World War I, got four cita- 
tions before he was wounded and im- 
prisoned by the Germans. A co-prisoner 
was de Gaulle, with whom Catroux 
several times vainly tried to escape. 
Later Catroux served as military attaché 
in Constantinople, fought the Druse in 
Syria under Weygand. As Lyautey’s in- 
telligence chief in the Riff wars, 
Catroux fought beside Giraud, proved 
himself a soldier-diplomat by subduing 
Moroccan rebel tribes by negotiation. 

Retired before World War II because 
he disagreed with old-style generals, 
he was sent to Indo-China in 1939 as 
acting Governor General. Refusing to 
surrender to Japan, Catroux escaped to 
London and humbly signed up to fight 
under de Gaulle, his inferior in rank. 


| His grimmest task was leading French 


against French to free Syria from Vichy 


JOSIP BROZOVICH—YUGOSLAVIA 


Mysterious Tito, commander of Yugo- 
slavia’s Partisans, is Josip Brozovich, born 
in hills near Zagreb. Now 53, blonde, 
sharp-featured Tito is said to have de- 
serted from the Austro-Hungarian army to 
Russia in 1914, and to have fought three 
years in the Russian civil war. He re- 
turned to Croatia in 1923, became a metal 
worker and labor leader. There he was 
jailed by King Alexander as a communist. 
When released he took the name Tito and 
led secret labor groups against Alexander’s 
strict Serbian government. From France 
he ran the “underground railroad” for 
Balkanites who wanted to fight Franco in 
the Spanish civil war. In Bosnia’s moun- 
tains, he, Kosta Nagy and Ivan Ribar 
formed the Partisans in the fall of 1941 
to harass Germans continuously and to 
found a postwar people’s government with 
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equal rights for Croats, Slovenes and Serhs. 
Partisan ranks include Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes, anti-Axis Czechs, Italians and Hun- 
garians. 


LORD WOOLTON-—BRITAIN 


Lord Woolton is Britain’s most popular 
official outside of Churchill and Eden. Re- 
cently he got a fan letter saying, “I should 
like to marry you because you are good to 
children and feed us well.” That is because 
as Food Minister he not only has kept 
wartime Britain from starving but also has 
made Britishers healthier. Frederick James 
Marquis (now Lord Woolton), is owner- 
manager of a chain of department stores, 
and is a former welfare worker and eco- 
nomics expert. He is white-haired and 
ruddy and looks like a benign family doc- 
tor. He has just been named Britain’s Min- 
ister of Reconstruction. 
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1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper number in each parentheses. 


1. Georges Catroux (  ) Britain's Food 
Minister 

( ) Commander of 
Yugoslav 
Partisans 

3. Lord Frederick  ? French 

Woolton Mediator in 

Lebanon 

( ) Minnesota 
pioneer 


2. Albert Lea 


4. Josip Brozovich 


il. FRANCE MARCHES ON TOWARD 
LIBERTY 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. General Henri-Honore Giraud is: 
(a) President of the French Committee 
for National Liberation; (b) Comman- 
der of the French Army; (c) Head of 
the underground movement in Occupied 
France. 

2. The reason given for the French 
Committee’s refusal to grant immediate 
independence to Lebanon is: (a) the 
Committee has no power to grant inde- 
pendence to French territory without 
the consent of the French people; (b) 
there is strong pro-Axis sympathy 
among the Lebanese people; (c) this 
action would not be in line with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

8. France tried to collect German 
reparations after World War I by: (a) 
requiring payment in gold for German 
purchases of French goods; (b) occupy- 
ing German industrial regions; (c) 
lending Germany money for economic 
recovery. ° 


4. The Maginot Line extended from: 
(a) Dieppe to Marseilles; (b) English 
Channel to the Mediterranean; (c) 
Switzerland to Belgium. 

5. France accepted a German armis- 
tice in June (a) 1939; (b) 1940; (c) 
1941. 

6. In 1934, General de Gaulle advo- 
cated: (a) building the Maginot Line; 
(b) unrestricted submarine warfare; 
(c) organizing motorized armored 
corps. 


ili. “ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR 

ALL” 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. The annual U. S. expenditure for 
war materials is now: (a) $86,000,000,- 
000; (b) $23,000,000,000; (c) $51,- 
000,000,000. 

2. The head of the American Relief 
Administration after World War I was: 
(a) Woodrow Wilson; (b) Alfred E. 
Smith; (c) Herbert Hoover. 

3. Countries occupied by the Axis 
total: (a) 25; (b) 10; (c) 35. 

4. Director General of UNRRA is: 
(a) Bernard Baruch; (b) Henry Cabot 
Lodge; (c) Herbert H. Lehman. 

5. The part of the national income 
which it is suggested that each unin- 
vaded country contribute to UNRRA 
is: (a) 1%; (b) 3%; (c) 5%. 

6. On this basis the maximum JU, S. 
contribution would total: (a) $320,000,- 
000; (b) $1,500,000,000; (c) $2,900,- 
000,000. 


IV. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
Write the correct word in each space: 
1. Adams won the presidential elec- 


tion of 1824, when 
shifted his votes to Adams. 

2. As Secretary of State, Adams had 
encouraged the President to announce 











3. The “Gag Rule” restricted debate 
on petitions of Representatives who 
opposed: ___. 

4. In 1845, the “Gag Rule” was 


5. If Adams were alive today he 
would undoubtedly support the Four 
Freedoms, since he was an outstanding 
champion of freedom of 





V. KNOW YOUR WORLD 


Mark each true statement T; each 
false statement F. 

1. Syria and Lebanon are so situated 
as to lie at the crossroads of eastern 
Mediterranean commerce. 

2. The Jordan River flows through 
Iraq. 

3. The Druses are a Lebanese Roman 
Catholic sect. 

4. Lawrence of Arabia became fa- 
mous during World War I by winning 
the friendship of the Turks. 

5. Damascus has always been fa- 
mous for a type of coffee called Mocha. 

6. General Wavell was the leader of 


a mixed army of Free French, Anzacs, 


Sikhs, and Arabs from Transjordan in 
1941. 

7. Latakia will always be remem- 
bered as the city through whose streets 
Ben Hur drove his chariot in an excit- 
ing race. 

8. The Vichy government refused the 
Syrians’ request for independence and 
jailed the leaders. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Foo Ping-sheung (f60 bing shddng). 
Nicolai Vatutin (né ké li va td0 tin). 














Higgins "Techniques": 37 pages, well over 
100 illustrations the ground work and 
advanced techniques of all types of Higgins 


nk drawings with beautiful examples of 


50c 





each type. No artist, drafisman or 


teacher should be without it. Price 








Two BOOKS — 
every artist should own 


These two Higgins books give you the 
drawing and lettering techniques of famous 
artists and illustrators. Glance through 
them at your nearest stationery or art sup- 
ply store — or write difectly 

to us. i 


HIGGINS unk co. Ne. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Higgins “Script and Manuscript Lettering”: 
32 distinctive script alphabets are only part of 
this fascinating book that is highly in demand 
by professionals and students. With its aid your 
Higgins Ink ‘lettering will become more dis- 






tinctive, accurate and eye-catching 


Price 50c 
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There’s a Reason 
“These teachers here don’t know a 

thing. Why, not one of them could 

teach anywhere else.and get away with 

it. They're just dumb. This school 

oughta get a whole new teaching staff.” 
“Yeah, I flunked, too.” 


Honest Confession 
Confession is good for the box-office, 
according to the manager of San Fran- 
cisco’s Rialto theatre. The sign on the 
marquee: 
SAME OLD STUFF 2 FEATURES 
ONE PIPEROO ONE STINKEROO 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Ist -550 


Prizes Qnd -525 


3rd -515 


Five Honorable Mentions 


of $5 Each 





OYS and girls who have won the 
M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
in other years will tell you that it 
was a pretty big thrill to win a cash 
prize of $50. But they will also tell 
you that a far more valuable prize is 
the prestige of winning America’s 
most important art competition for 
high school students. 
When you win an M. Grumbacher 
Memorial Award, a cash prize is only 
the beginning—the beginning of 
your career in art. Get the right start 
now by using the materials leading 
artists prefer: Grumbacher “Pre- 
tested” Oil Colors. These are the 
colors that are tested in actual use to 
ensure the quality experienced paint- 
ers rely upon. Ask your dealer for 
Grumbacher oils, brushes and canvas 
panel No. 633—the first step to a 
good painting 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 
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Something New 


“Companee, ‘tenshun!” shouted the 
drill sergeant. “Companee, lift up your 
left leg and hold it straight in front of 
you.” 

By mistake one rookie held up his 
right leg alongside his neighbor’s left 
eg. 


“And who is the galoot over there 
holding up both legs?” screamed the 
sergeant. 


Sinatra Yours 


The favorite sport of high school fea- 
ture editors these days is interviewing 
students on the subject of (guess who?) 
Sinatra. Here are the results from one 
school paper: 


sigh.” 
Another boy: “Why don’t they feed 
him? He always looks hungry.” 
Another boy: “I'll take vanilla.” 
All the girls: “Oooooococ00h!” 


Great Expectations 


Patient: “Doctor, -will the anesthetic 
make me sick?” 

Doctor: “No, I think not.” 

Patient: “Well, how long will it be 


| before I know anything?” 





Doctor: “My dear sir, aren’t you ex- 
pecting too much of the anesthetic?” 


More Later 
SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA. 


—She was coming around the mountain, | 
making 90 miles an hour while smoke | 


poured from the wings. 


At the throttle was the Australian | 


prewar flying boat pilot, Forgan Smith. 


She was a DeHavilland biplane of | 


World War I vintage, complete with 
wood propellers and putt-putt engines. 
The pilot turned to his passenger 
and said: “Boy, you better jump be- 
cause this crate is going to bump.” 

Peacefully reading a_ hair-raising 
magazine article, Lt. Col. Robert Craig 
of Cranford, N. J., looked out the 
window, saw the smoke and looked 
5000 feet below at nothing but trees. 

“Hold her nose up a minute more, 
Smitty, I have just one more paragraph 
of this story to read and I don’t want 
to crash until I do,” Craig yelled. 

Mr. Smith eased the crate among the 
trees with only a couple of scratches 
to himself and Colonel Craig. 

The colonel now is waiting for the 
next issue of that magazine. It turned 
out to be a continued story. 


Associated Press 


A boy: “Just a guy with a publicized | 
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| You are invited to participate in 
| the Needlework and Weaving Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards for 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


1943-44 ... for the first time spon- 
sored by the leading company in 
the needlecraft arts... The Spool 
Cotton Company. 


ett 





6 $375 in Cash Prizes 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 

ing needle arts: 

| q, Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 

| Second Prize, $15; Third nigh os 
. Embroidery, Appliqué, or point: 

" First Prize $25 Pieces Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 

3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 

In addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 

in each classification. 

Write for full details. Address Needlework 

and Weaving Division of Scholastic Awards, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y. 





These 10-cent books will help you make 
pretty things for the contest Use coupon 





SPECIAL OFFER: These 6 books for 50 cents. 


Educational Bureau, 

The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., 

Dept. S-12, Newark (4), New Jersey 

Please send me the 6 books for 50 cents. 

(If less are ordered, check those desired 

and enclose 10 cents for each copy.) 
“The Learn How Book,” crochet, 
knitting, embroidering, etc. No. 170. 

0 “Doilies,” beautiful designs, simple 
and easy to make. No. 201. 

( “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” knit 
and crochet fashions. No. 200. 


gifts for everybody. No. S-11. 
(0 “Teen Age Fashions,” sweaters, ac- 
cessories, etc. No. 187. i 
(] “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up 
fashions. No. 189. 


Name. 





(Please print) 


Address. 
City 
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JUMP INTO ACTION 
on Your Entries for 1944 


SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


It’s so easy, we know, to promise yourself that 
you'll start work on your entries tomorrow. 
But you KNOW that TODAY is the time when 
you must start anything that is worth doing. 
So, shake off that lazy feeling and start to 
WORK on your oil or water color paintings; 
your pen or pencil drawings, your sculpture, 
ceramics, or crafts; your cartoons; your costume 
or fabric designs; your posters or prints; and 
your needlework and weaving. Your very best 
efforts will give you a chance to win part of 
the 


439 Money or War Bond Prizes total- 
ing $5,680.00; 49 Scholarships to 
Famous Art Schools 


if you live in one of the following Regions, 
you MUST send your entries there. 


Dorris-Heyman Furn.Co. 


Arizona, Phoenix 
The John Bruener Co. 


California, Oakland 
Connecticut, Hartford Soge-Allen 

Indiana, Indianapolis The Wm. H. Block Co. 
Kansas, Wichita The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Michigan, Detroit Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis Powers Dry Goods Co. 
Missouri, Kansas City Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Missouri, St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Nebraska, O Orchard & Wilhelm 
New Jersey, Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
New York, Binghamton Hills, McLean & Haskin 
New York, New York R. H. Macy & Co. 
New York, Rochester Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
New York, Schenectady H. S. Barney Co. 
New York, Syracuse 
Ohio, Cinncinatti 
Ohio, Toledo 

Ohio, Cleveland 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma 


City 
Oregon, Portland 
Pennsylvania, Phila. 
Pennsylvania Pitts- 


John Shillito Co. 
Lamson Bros. 

The Halle Bros. Co. 
The John A. Brown Co. 


Olds, Wortman © King 
Gimbel Bros. 
Kaufmann’‘s 


The George C. Dury Co. 
The Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Joske Bros. 
, Seattle Frederick & Nelson 
in Milwaukee E. Schuster & Co. 


if you don’t live in an area where there is a 
Regional Exhibition, write to Scholastic Mag- 
azine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for 
your rules booklet. 


National Closing Date — March 25, 1944 


burgh 
Tennessee, Nashville 
. Texas, Dallas 


E. W. Edwards & Son | 





Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


RADIO’S OSCARS 


In the movies, outstanding perform- 
ance is rewarded with an “Oscar,” the 
statuette trophy symbolic of an Acad- 
emy Award. Now radio has its counter- 
part of Hollywood’s prizes. Sunday, 
December 5, marked the premiere of a 


turn to the air Sunday, December 12, 
at 9:30 p.m. over CBS. 

Q. What is the difference between 
a record and an electrical transcription? 
John Ross, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. A record is made to play on your 
phonograph. It is not over 12 inches in 
diameter and turns at a speed of 78 rev- 
olutions per minute. Thousands of rec- 
ords are made from one “master” and 
can be played over and over again. 

An electrical transcription is intended 
for broadcasting only. It is 16 inches 
across and makes only 33 revolutions 
per minute. Because it is made of soft 
material, it quickly shows signs of wear. 


(Note: All times listed are EWT.) 





new program, Radio Hall of Fame. Ob- 
ject is to salute outstanding performers 
from stage, screen, radio, and music, 
and feature them on the air. Artists are 
chosen by Variety, famous wise-crack- 
ing publication of the amusement 
world, and pick-ups are made from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Program is 
aired Sunday on the Blue Network from 
6 to 7 p.m. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


For years the networks have been 
paying out money from their own pock- 
ets to keep good music on the air. Ad- 
vertising sponsors wanted something 
light and snappy. that customers were 
supposed to want to listen to. But now 
the impossible has happened. Three 
famous symphony orchestras have gone 
commercial. The first was the NBC 
Symphony (NBC-Red, Sunday, 5 
p.m.). Now the New York Philhar- 
monic (CBS, Sunday, 3 p.m.) and the 
Boston Symphony (Blue, Saturday, 
8:15 p.m.) can boast of sponsors. Evi- 
dently these money-minded gentlemen 
agree that public taste is improving. 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AIR 


Here’s good news for all of you who| 
sent in questions for Yankee Doodle | 
Quiz. On December 13, Ted Malone, | 
MC of this historical fun-fest, will | 
choose the best questions submitted by | 
our readers and use them on the pro- | 
gram. If you're lucky, you will hear'| 
your name and school mentioned on the | 
air and you'll receive a copy of Yankee | 
Doodle (poems) as prize. Blue Net- 
work listeners will hear the broadcast 
Monday, December 13, at 10:30 p.m. 
In the New York area it will be heard 
by transcription over WJZ, Tuesday, 
December 14, at 4 p.m. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. Will you .please tell me whether 
Fred Allen and Portland Hoffa are on+ 
the air this year? Rosemary Ingram, 
Depew, Oklahoma. 

A. Fred Allen and his gang will re- 
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“Goad Pictures’ 
Gring you 
together 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 
good picture. 


“Cpl. Paul Klager, 
U. S. Army Air Force, 
employee of Argus, 
whose wife Mayzo, 
reading a letter just 
received from Paul, 
continues with the 
company.” 


PINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
Buy war BONDS 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


Good Pictures 
Make the best use 
of your present 
equipment — learn 
more about lenses 
—films, filters and 
composition. Send 
25¢ today for this 
56-page booklet. 
Write Dept. Y. 














STAMPE 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted- and unpicked (mostly @ 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missiom®) 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, Ching) | 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are ro 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, 





stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The a ‘ 


Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you —= ne oe some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0c to ser 


applicants!! Money back if not delighted. aestowe q 


STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tat 


ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 4 


head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postag® 
GRAY STAMP CO., 


sd FREE CATALOG need Fig oa 
y Saree intacet 5) 











Dept. SB. TORONTO, CANADA | 
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“PRANG TEXTILE COE 


Girls, give your friends gifts they will love 
—gifts that “look like a million,” yet cost 
much less than very ordinary gifts—scarfs, 
ties, handkerchiefs, hose, decorated with 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS. It’s easy to get 
gorgeous color effects with PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS. Nothing else like them—washable, 
non-fading. Give your favorite girl or boy 
friend something thet really expresses YOU 
-with your own design or their monogram. 


GET THIS FASCINATING BOOK 
“DO IT YOURSELF” is a fascinating 


book of simple, easy-to-follow in- 
structions, wonderful ideas and de- 











signs for clothes, linens, accessories, 
with color illustrations. Send to Dept. 
67 for your copy NOW. Only 25¢ 
postpaid. 


$400 Cash Prizes 


fhe American Crayon Company is again spon- 
toring two divisions of Scholastic Awards. Ask 
your art teacher for details and get your entry 
in early! 

TEXTILE AWARD: For the best textile design 
—$25 First Prize; $15 Second Prize; $10 Third 
Prize and many other prizes 

PICTORIAL AWARD: For the best example 
of pictorial art—$25 First Prize; $15 Second 
Prize; $10 Third Prize and many other prizes. 


THE AMERICAN $f CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
PROCHEPTLLER Pata, Mew Yous - 16 New Monreomenr $1. San Francisco - Santa Ps Bun pie, Dauias 
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'S ALL YOU NEED 
FOR A _ SPEEDBALL 
: TEXT BOOK. 
BUY A FEW SPEED BALL PENS ANDA 8 
NEXT BOOK AT YOUR DEALERS. DO ff 
PMOLIDAY LETTERING FOR YOUR LO. 


i STORES IN YOUR SPARE TIME. xX vi 


WUNT PEN CO; 


CAMDEN - NEW JERSEY 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Victory gun salvos in Moscow 
heralded a great double-victory: Rechitsa, 
shield to the White Russian fortress of 
Gomel was smashed and Korosten, hub of 
the Leningrad-Odessa-Kiev-Warsaw rail- 
road, was seized, thus splitting Germans 
in Ukraine from Germans in White Russia 
North of Pripet Marshes, Reds in a pour- 
ing rain clamped down on Vitebsk. South 
of the marshes, Germans counter-attacked 
successfully around newly-freed Zhitomir. 
Russian government newspapers stated 
Russia will never agree to a federation of 
small European states that aims to “barri- 
cade” Europe from Russia; they also urged 
punishment of Axis satellites Finland Ru- 
mania and Hungary. 

Balkans. Turkey was reported ready to 
fulfill Alliance obligations with Britain. 
Germans recaptured Leros and threatened 
Samos in Dodecanese; they seized Pel- 
jesac peninsula in a tank-plane attempt to 
wrest the Adriatic coast from Partisans. 
As Americans bombed Sarajevo, Partisans 
pressed toward important Albanian border 
airfields at Podgorica. Rumanian peasants 
were reported fleeing Bessarabia; and Bul- 
garians were reported evacuating bombed 
Sofia. 

Italy. Bogged in relentless rains, the 8th 
Army inched ahead above Atessa and the 
5th Army lost a hill near Venafro, while 
German line held fast along Garigliano 
River. Badoglio announced he would resign 
when Rome falls. Sforza accused Allies of 
backing King Victor Emmanuel. 

France. The French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation recalled its delegate gen- 
eral, Jean Helleu and ordered the reinstate- 
ment of Lebanon’s president, Bechara el 
Khoury 

Germany. Through ice-forming weather, 
RAF pounded industrial centers in Nor- 
way, East Prussia, Germany and France. 

Pacific. On Bougainville, Marines drove 
Japs into jungle to clear beach for plane 
runways, while warships shelled Buka and 
bombers sank 2 Jap cruisers and 2 destroy- 
ers and damaged 11 destroyers at Rabaul. 
In New Guinea bombers seared Jap supply 
dumps at Madang. Against Jap seaplane 
resistance, U. S. planes plastered Jaluit 
(main Marshalls base) and the phosphate 
center of Tarawa (Gilberts) Marines and 
Army troops landed on Makin and Tarawa. 

China. Japs captured Linsien, forced 
their way across Li River to penetrate rice 
bowl Hunnan province. 


WAR AT HOME 


Food. Anti-subsidy fight raged in Con- 

gress. OPA warned that blocking subsidies 
would raise food prices and the cost of 
living from 3 to 10%. House committee 
investigating federal agencies accused OPA 
of usurping power, of issuing illegal and 
snarled regulations. 
’ Labor. Ignoring Economic Stabilizer 
Vinson, the Senate Interstate Commerce 
subcommittee approved an 8c-an-hour 
raise demanded by 15 railroad unions. 

Foreign Affairs. Secretary Hull ad- 
dressed Congress, saying Moscow agree- 
ments will help secure peace by replacing 
old alliances and spheres of influence. 






















Some day YOU, too, 
will fly! ga 







































me day you, too, will fly! 
You'll go to your favorite vaca- 
tion spots and take business trips 
with unbelievable ease in your own 
Piper Cub. Be ready for this bright 
future in the sky. Take aviation sub- 
jects at school, study aeronautics at 
home. When peacetime comes, see 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He 
can solo you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Clearly explains i 

Send 10c for booklet and catalog to 

cover postage-handling. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Department $C123, Lock 

Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Nov 29th) for details! 


























NEW PRECISION PRODUCTS ™ 


fom RALART 


available on suitable pricrities 


New Model “E-1” Range Finder 
with war-time improvements. New 
FOCUSPOT for automatic focusing 
in the dark. And improved Master 
Automatic Speed Flash. Write for 
full information. 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
DEPT. 912 STAMFORD, CONN. 

























































Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


Chemistry is required for Ray Schif, at Harvard, although 
Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The experiment he is 
working on is nearing completion; he is observing the reaction 


and recording his observations. Ray lives inNew Rochelle, N.Y. 


Gloria Laver 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in A 
Iowa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown here in 
laboratory at The Ohio State University, setting up appara 
and lighting a Bunsen burner in preparation for an expert 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and // previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory school 
seniors in all parts of the country are taking special 
science aptitude tests, which are administered by 
their teachers under the direction of Science Clubs 
of America. 


This is the first step in selecting a group of 40 
potential scientists—candidates for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships in the Science Talent Search. 

The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the basis 
of these tests, school records, essays and other 
requirements, are taken to Washington as guests of 
Westinghouse. In Washington, after further exami- 
nations and personal interviews with the judges, 
winners are awarded Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 


Of the 80 young men and women who have been 
finalists in the first and second Science Talent 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of whom are ser 
men assigned for college training, and 3 are in oth 
army or navy service. Every one of the 80 was offer 
scholarship help from other sources, in addition] 
any Westinghouse awards. 


The majority of the 520 others who received hd 
orable mention also received scholarship offers f 
leading colleges and universities. 


Every student who has the requisite ability 
serves an opportunity to qualify in the Third Anti 
Science Talent Search. The examination period é 
December 27. Your teacher may still obtain exal 
nation papers and other necessary informatiom 
time by writing to Science Service, 1719 N St 
N.W., Washington (6) D. C. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh ( 


Pennsylvania. 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








